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Your Campaign Subscription 


HE FIRST OFFICIAL STATEMENT of 
facts and figures of the Campaign audit is 


being published in THE REGISTER this week. 
books are laid open, and subscribers may see for 
themselves the way in which the funds are being 
collected and distributed. Although the intensive 
Campaign closed November 21, 1920, the organiza- 
tion was retained, has been actively at work, and 
will continue to operate during the five-year period 
and as much longer as its services are required. 
The audit account indicates that subscriptions that 
were pledged can be fully collected. One widely 
made criticism of other church campaigns has 
been that the pledges in numerous instances have 
exceeded ability to pay. The audit also shows 
prompt distribution of funds, and already, organ- 
izations are able to point to definite achievement 
made possible by Campaign allotments. Sub- 


seribers will wish to be kept informed of the Cam- - 


paign audit and of forward movements undertaken 
by beneficiaries. For this reason, the Unitarian 
Campaign Committee and the Laymen’s League 
are sending this week’s Rucisrer, containing the 
latest news of the Campaign, to 20,000 contrib- 
utors. 

As funds become more and more available, the 
organizations benefiting will undertake more 
responsible ventures, detailed accounts of which 
will be published from week to week in Tue 
Recister. A movement of such wide compass as 
the one put in operation last fall gathers momen- 
tum by degrees. For national societies to organ- 
ize, plan, and produce results requires time. Each 
group that is benefited will be prepared to give an 
account of its stewardship, for that is what each 
subscriber rightfully asks. Twenty-four thousand 
persons gave of their substance to help the church 
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onward, and the beneficiaries remembering this will 
endeavor to convince contributors that money given 


for a forward movement is going to result in a for- 


ward movement. Added opportunity means added 
obligation. Material means has been assured, now 
let courage and initiative develop for the- great 
adventute. The years immediately ahead should 
witness that broad extension of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity foreseen by the founders. If along with our 
money we gave nothing else, our faith in our 
future is_a delusion. If with it we gave enthu- 
siasm, loyalty, and readiness to toil with sacrificial 
zeal, we may confidently expect to see the Uni- 
tarian principle of a free and glorious faith yet 
redeem mankind. 


The Washington Conference 


HEN LAST WEEK President Harding is- 
Sued an invitation to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and China to attend a conference at 
Washington looking to limitation of armaments 
and settlement of the problems of the Pacific 
Ocean, he restored at a stroke the confidence of 
the Powers in America. Since 1914, revolutionary 
events have followed hard after each other. The 
conference, which will convene at Washington, 
November 11, is the last and in some particulars 
the most consequential result of the war. The 
Versailles Conference, obliged to settle so many 
critical questions, and coming before hate and 
greed had had time to give way to sense of justice 
and calm deliberation, resulted in wide disap- 
pointment. With the war three years away, the 
Washington convention should be able to view the 
world situation with cleared vision, and arrive at 
moye just and satisfactory conclusions. This move 
on the part of the Administration was really 
inevitable in view of international complications 
and the constantly increasing demand of the 
American people. The cheerful alacrity with 
which the Great Powers responded to the invita- 
tion indicated how weary they have become of the 
terrible burdens of huge armies and navies, and 
the horror with which they contemplate the com- - 
ing of another war. 

England’s attitude is expressed by the statement 
made by Lloyd George before the House of Com- 
mons: “I need not say that we welcome with the 
utmost pleasure President Harding’s wise and 
courteous invitation. The world has been looking 
to the United States for such a lead.” France 
with 800,000 poilus under arms, living in fear of 
future trouble with Germany, secretly welcomed — 
the conference as the brightest spot in her political 
horizon since the war. China, humbly grateful — 
for being invited to sit in with the five Great — 
Powers, can see nothing but beneficial results, in 
her present impotent condition. Japan alone 
asked for a limited discussion. In her peculiar 
island location she wished debate of the Pacific 
situation omitted. But as soon as her leaders — 
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appreciate the true intention of the conference, 
they will perceive the advisability of an attempt 
to solve the Pacific complications. 

The conference will go much beyond the inten- 


‘tion of the Borah resolution, for it will treat reduc- 


tion of armies as well as of navies, and proposes 
to debate questions pertaining to peaceful adjust- 
ment of world relationships. It is devoutly 
hoped that the Washington conference will develop 
into an association of nations for world peace. 
Mankind, distracted by many ills, beseeches its 
leaders to wait no longer before guaranteeing 
cessation of fighting. Public opinion in every 
civilized country on the globe demands freedom 
from the incubus of armament, and relief from the 
haunting dread of another world war. The Ver- 
sailles Conference and the League of Nations were 
the first international expressions of this demand ; 


the proposed meeting at Washington is a further 
and more definite expression. Warned by the 


errors of their predecessors, the delegates when 
they associate at Washington may be expected to 
arrive at agreements acceptable to all the delegate 
nations. The President’s initiative and the re- 
sponse of the Powers do not mark the coming of 
the millennium, but the movement is the most 
encouraging of any made by the Allied nations 
since the signing of the Armistice. 


Christianity and Disarmament 


N JUNE 5, MANY THOUSAND clergymen 
read from their pulpits the appeal for an in- 
ternational congress on reduction of armaments, in 
response to a statement made by Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, in which he said: “The responsibility for 
another war rests entirely with professing Chris- 
tians. If the clergymen of this country want to 
secure limitation of armaments, they can do so.” 
The same Sunday, large numbers of congregations 
all over the land framed resolutions and sent them 
to members of Congress. Exactly how much 
influence Christian opinion exerted, or will exert, 
is difficult to estimate. We are not sure that 
General Bliss can lay responsibility for another 
war on professing Christians, but there is truth 
enough in his statement to give church organiza- 
tions of America pause, and to induce them to real- 
ize the nature of their opportunity and responsi- 
bility. Now that concerted steps have been taken 
in the direction of universal peace, Christian con- 
gregations should take account of their resources 
and use their undoubtedly great influence. The 
Washington conference, which promises to be one 
of the most significant in the history of world 
peace, presents an obligation to the Christians of 
America which they should at once sense and make 
preparations to meet. 


~The question of disarmament, quite as much as 


the upbuilding of the local church, is the immediate 
concern of ministers and congregations. If the re- 
ligious bodies of America should require disarm- 


‘ment from the Washington conference, they would 


get it. The demand would be -irresistible, for it 
would be supported by the voice of the people. 
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Representatives of the church will not be invited 
to sit about the conference table, but theirs may 
be the invisible influence which frequently is the 
determining’ influence. No one, aware of the way 
public opinion forms, underestimates the influence 
of the pulpit, the religious press, or the united 
voices of Christian bodies. Four months remain 
before the convention convenes,—time enough 
through pulpit, bulletin board, and personal ex- 
ample to array popular opinion on the side of inter- 
national peace. And what is said to Christians 
in America is said to all religious bodies the world 
over who believe peace is indispensable to human 
happiness. The day is appointed. The goal of 
Christian endeavor sought through the centuries 
is in view. Let others act as they will, it is for. 
church organizations to hold the nations true to 
their duty to the people. 


At Star Island 


HE CENTRE OF UNITARIAN interest, this 
month, lies ten miles at sea, at Star Island. 
This is the twenty-fifth season Unitarians have 
gathered at the Isles of Shoals for” summer confer- 
ences. This year the meetings continue through 
July and for the first week in August. The Young 
People’s Religious Union held its conference from 
July 2 to 9. The Unitarian Summer Meetings are 
now in session and will continue through Satur- 
day. The Sunday School Institute, under the 
auspices of the Laymen’s League and the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, begins July 23 and 
ends August 6. Concluding from the enthusiastic 
report of those who were there, a new chapter was 
written last week at Star Island in the history of 
Y. P. R. U.. While press and platform call young 
persons of this generation to judgment for too 
rapid progress along the gilded way, a group of 
high-thinking young men and women meet, con- 
duct a distinctly spiritual conference, and consider 
for a seven-day period questions of religious mo- 
ment to themselves and to the nation. 

Such instances as the Star Island convention 
incline us to accept with reservations the sweep- 
ing charge of a corrupted youth made by ocea- 
sional orators, editorial writers, and preachers. 
The young people said on their return that they 
had been impressed with the positive need of spirit- 
ualizing experience. A little leaven leavens the 
lump. We did not believe that the youth of the 
land was losing its appreciation of moral balance. 
The remarkable convention of the Isles of Shoals 
strengthens the conviction that youths and maid- 
ens of this generation are as serious, self-con- 
tained, and aspiring as those of any time, and that 
they have in addition a better sense of proportion, 
more practical preparation, and deeper spiritual 
insight. Our hope rests with you, forward-look- 
ing young people. Your day of work lies in the. 
most promising period of world history. Do not 
fail us. You will not, if your gathering at Star 
Island is an indication. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Two Great Fiopes Dawn upon the World 


HE RECORD of the last week was made notable by the 

| dawn of two great hopes upon the world. These great 
hopes are suggested by the issuing, by President Harding, 

of an invitation to an international conference to seek the basis 
for the limitation of armaments, and by the opening in London 
of a series of conferences to devise a settlement of the Irish 


question. Both events aroused universal interest. Both 
touched closely the lives of nations great and small. To many 


millions of the human race, the news from Washington, Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, and Tokyo carried vast significance. 


The President Moves for Disarmament 


“By direction of the President,’ the State Department on 
July 10 issued the following statement, outlining the scope of 
the Chief Magistrate’s plans for a conference on the limitation 
of armaments: “The President, in view of the far-reaching 
importance of the question of the limitation of armaments, 
has approached with informal but definite inquiry the group 
of powers heretofore known as the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers—that is, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan—to ascertain whether it would be agreeable to them 
to take part in a conference on this subject to be held in 
Washington at a time to be mutually agreed upon. If the 
proposal is found to be acceptable, formal invitations for such 
a conference will be issued. It is manifest that the question 
of the limitation of armaments has a close relation to Pacific 
and Far HBastern problems, and the President has suggested 
that the powers especially interested in these problems should 
undertake in connection with this conference the consideration 
of all matters bearing upon their solution, with a view to 
reaching a common understanding with respect to principles 
and policy in the Far East. This has been communicated to 
the powers concerned, and China has also been invited to take 
part in the discussion relating to Far Eastern problems.” 


Great Britain, France, and Italy Accept 


The publication of this document, probably destined to 
become historic, was followed by quick action in London, Paris, 
and Rome. Within forty-eight hours, the Premiers of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy had expressed officially their un- 
qualified acceptance of the President’s preliminary invitation. 
Before a cheering Chamber of Deputies, Premier Briand an- 
nounced on July 12: “France will go to the conference with- 
out mental reservations or ulterior motives. She will seek 
eyery means to limit armament, military as well as naval, in 
order to diminish the frightful charges that weigh upon the 
peoples, at the same time safeguarding, it is understood, our 
own national security.’ It was expected in Washington that 
both the Prime Minister of England and the Premier of France 
would attend the conference in person. 


Japan Gives a Qualified Acceptance 
Initial uncertainty as to the attitude Japan might take on 


- the invitation were justified by the contents of the message 


of acceptance received from Tokyo on July 14. Although the 
text of the message was not communicated to the press at 
that time, the State Department announced that the accept- 
ance was qualified. It was qualified in the sense that Japan, 
while assenting with express cordiality to the proposal for 
the holding of a conference for the limitation of armaments, 
made no comment on the corollary proposition looking to a 
settlement of all outstanding questions in the Far East. 
Nevertheless, the news despatches at the end of the week 
reflected a feeling of confidence in the office of the Secretary 
of State that this omission was not invested with sinister 
significance. It was pointed out, however, in analyses of the 
situation, that mental reservations on the part of any partici- 
pating power would not contribute to the success of the com- 
ference. 


De Valera and Lloyd George Shake Hands 


One of the notable dramas of history was enacted at No. 10 
Downing Street, London, on July 14. On that day Eamon De 
Valera, President of the “Irish Republic,’ was received by 
Premier Lloyd George in their first consultation in the effort 
to settle the Irish question. On his arrival earlier in the week, 
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the Sinn Fein leader had been received in the British capital— 
the “headquarters of the enemy’”—by a great crowd of Irish- 
men and sympathizers with the Irish cause. The display of 
the Sinn Fein flag in profusion by a large and manifestly 
un-English crowd was a feature of De Valera’s arrival at the 
door of the official residence of the real ruler of the United 
Kingdom. Rebel and Prime Minister held their initial meeting 
in strict privacy. The outcome of the historic meeting was 
indicated by a brief bulletin issued by the Government after 
the conference, to the effect that a “free exchange of views” had 
taken place and that the conferences would be continued. On 
July 15, Premier Craig of Ulster held a separate conference 
with Mr. Lloyd George. 
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Lloyd George Urged Remission of Loans 


Decisive light on a much-mooted phase of our financial 
relations with the Allied and Associated Powers was shed by 
Secretary Mellon of the Treasury on July 14. Addressing the 
Senate Committee on Finance, the Secretary submitted extracts 
from a letter written to President Wilson by Premier Lloyd 
George, informing him that Great Britain would “welcome a 
general cancellation of intergovernmental war debts.” As this 
request, under date of August 8, 1920, was rejected iby President 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George did not renew it. In his letter, the 
British statesman took the ground that a general remission of 


war debts would greatly facilitate the question of German | 


reparations and would contribute powerfully to the rehabil- 
itation of Germany as well as the rest of the world. Secretary 
Mellon incidentally informed the committee that no further 
loans would be made to foreign powers, and that, for the 
present at least, no unexpended balances of existing credits 
would be paid. 


President Obtains Delay on Soldiers’ Bonus 


In a remarkable message delivered in person to the Senate on 
July 12, President Harding took a strong position against 
present action on the “soldiers’ bonus bill.” The Executive 
pointed out that “the enactment of the Compensation bill in the 
midst of the struggle for readjustment and restoration would 
hinder every effort and imperil the financial stability of the 
country.” Referring to the efforts which the Administration is 
making to reduce governmental expenditure, the President 
added, “It would be-most discouraging to those who are bending 
their energies to save millions, to have Congress add billions 
to our burdens at the very beginning.” And again, “If the 
suggested recommitment of the measure bore the merest sug- 
gestion of neglect or national ingratitude, I would not urge it.” 
After an exciting contest, the Senate, by a vote of 47 to 29, 
earried out the President’s recommendation. 


“Percentage” Immigration Rule Causes Trouble 


Complications have been accumulating at all the great 
seaports on the Atlantic since the new immigration law went 
into effect on the first of July. Acting under the rule which 
limits admission of all nationalities on the basis of a fixed 
percentage of previous admissions, immigration authorities in 
New York and other centres of immigration have attained some 
results which have been denounced as “barbaric.” First cabin 
passengers of long previous residence in America, with es- 
tablished business enterprises in America, or married to Amer- 
ican women, have been prevented from landing, on the ground 
that the “percentage of immigration’ accorded to their respec- 
tive nationalities would be exceeded. These arbitrary barriers 
have caused considerable inconvenience, humiliation, and loss 
to persons who, on sailing, had no reason to suspect that the 
limit of their “percentage” would be reached between the time 
of their sailing and their arrival. Energetic efforts are being 
made to amend the law or make it applicable without the 
incidents that are complained of all along the coast-line of the 
country. 


Experts to Operate Our Merchant Fleet 


“The greatest wreck in history,” was the phrase used recently 
by Mr. Lasker, the new chairman of the Shipping Board. In 
an endeavor to salvage this “wreck,” Chairman Lasker on July 
11 announced that the fleet of the United States Shipping 
Board would be operated hereafter under the direction of three 
practical shipping men, to serve as vice-presidents of the revived 
Bmergenecy Fleet Corporation. The three men appointed are 
J. Barston Smull and William J. Love of New York, and A. J. 
Frey of San Francisco and Los Angeles. These men announced 
a general plan to utilize the vast merchant marine which the 
American people built under the impetus of war. Ss; a. 
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What the Campaign Audit Shows 


There were, May 31, 24,095 subscribers, who pledged 
$2,281,94862, of which $1,075,365 ts paid in 


ARTHUR L. PALMER 


Secretary, The Unitarian Campaign, Ine. 


[oe FIRST OFFICIAL AUDIT of the books of 
the Unitarian Campaign, made prior to the be- 
ginning of preparations for the second annual 
ingathering of payments ‘and pledges for general de- 
nominational purposes, shows that the entire cost of 
organization, promotion, and administration has not 
exceeded three cents on the dollar. 

It is significant that since February 1, 1921, when 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League began the administra- 
tion of the Campaign, additional subscriptions of ap- 
proximately $125,000 have been obtained. 

Further significance is attached to a comparison of 
what the Campaign attempted to do and what it actu- 
ally accomplished. The committee sought $3,000,000 
in five years, and obtained pledges of $2,420,243.82, 
80 per cent. of the total. 

Against a $600,000 quota for the first year, $1,075,365.- 
33 has been paid in and $908,088 paid on account to 
beneficiaries; that is, the payments have exceeded the 
quota by 50 per cent. 

The total pledges, $2,266,821.86, shown by the official 
audit, May 1, 1921, include only subscriptions where 
cards have actually been received, recorded, and filed. 
The amount, therefore, is ultra-conservative. Total 
subscriptions, reliably reported, as of the close of busi- 
ness May 31, 1921, amount to $2,420,243.82, with $1,075,- 
365.33 paid in. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League assumed the con- 
duct and expense of the Campaign on February | Pie Wale 
with William L. Barnard as director, and Arthur L. 
Palmer as assistant director. 

On January 31, 1921, the total subscriptions received 
were $2,156,972.41. On May 31 this amount had been 
increased to $2,281,948.62, a net gain of $124,976.21 in 
four months. 

On January 31, 1921, the total cash and securities 
received amounted to $956,213.18. On May 31 this 
amount had been increased to $1,075,365.33, a net gain 
of $119,152.15 in four months. 

On January 31, 1921, there were 22,710 subscribers. 
On May 31 there were 24,095, a net gain of 1,385 sub- 
scribers in four months. 

The interest alone on collections made during the 
above four months’ period would have gone far toward 
paying expenses of administration had not the League 
assumed the entire financial burden. The total ex- 
pense, $69,179.71, shown by the audit, is 2.96 per cent. 
of $2,339,871.65, the total of the allotments, equipment, 
and expense down to date. 

The Campaign never sleeps. It will be continued 
for the full five-year period and beyond. The organi- 
zation is maintained in its entirety. The entire or- 
ganization consists of the following: (1) the officers ; 
(2) the members of Unitarian Campaign, Inc.; (3) 


the trustees of Unitarian Campaign, Inc.; (4) the ex- 


ecutive committee; (5) the General Campaign com- 
mittee; (6) divisional chairman; (7) local committees ; 
(8) the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Plans will be formulated this summer whereby the 
interest and enthusiasm of all will be renewed and 
strengthened in the autumn. We propose to concen- 
trate our efforts on Laymen’s Sunday, so that in just 
a few days enough new and renewed subscriptions may 
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be obtained to carry us well beyond the three-million 
mark. From all indications, we are certain to reach 
this present goal. 

The Campaign of activity can never cease. The 
motto, “Not a Campaign for Money but Money for a 
Campaign,” sounds the keynote. Money is but a mate- 
rial means to a spiritual end. It is true that “you 
cannot buy the Kingdom of Heaven,” but we can meet 
modern conditions and make it possible for inspired 
men and women to do great works. 

The audit follows :— 


Boston, MASSACHUSDTTS, 
May 26, 1921. 
UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN, INC., 
7 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen —Having finished the balance sheet audit of the 
books of Unitarian Campaign, Inc., as of May 1, 1921, I beg 
to report as follows :— 


Total amount of pledges..........+++- $2,266,821.86 
PHPSTOST OCCT VCO 6.005 dive eile ol sieic sp dhe neiese 3,921.03 
Gain on sale Of StOCK. ..0...016.6 cece sree 6.00 


$2,270,748.89 


——— 


$69,179.71 


Expenses of Campaign.............+.- 


AMOLMENES VAI... 2.2 cia ceive scelsts ois oieye 908,088.00 
Assets: 

ADRIMIM teeters ss ses sJe'e'e $56,475.44 

POOGUIPMEND ole. belt's 6,441.94 

SSEGUITITIGS! date oo <'sls ble 27,590.00 


$90,507.38 


Pledges Receivable.... 1,202,973.80 1,293,481.18 


$2,270,748.89 


se 
I hereby certify that I have audited the original books and 
records of the Unitarian Campaign, Inc., and find them to be 
regular and correct ; that I have checked and audited the bank 
books and bank balances; that I have examined, checked, 
and counted all securities; that I find proper and regular 
youchers covering all withdrawals and disbursements of cash 
and securities; and that the foregoing is a true and correct 
statement of the condition of the Campaign as of May dy 4 
I wish to acknowledge the assistance of Mrs. E. S. Dunbar 
during this audit. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A, EF. PETERSON, 
Accountant, 
49 BroapD STREET, BOSTON. 


Allotments and payments have been made as follows: 


Total Paid on 
Allotment Account 
American Unitarian Association....... $731,850.00 $290,452.00 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER .......-++-2eeee0% 50,000.00 19,896.00 


International Congress of Free Chris- 


tian and Other Religious Liberals.... 10,000.00 4,272.00 


Meadville Theological School.........- 200,000.00 82,883.00 
Pacific Unitarian School.........++++- 45,000.00 18,110.00 
Society for Ministerial Relief........-- 35,000.00 13,545.00 
Tuckerman School.......--+-+-+seeeeees 13,400.00 5,408.00 


Unitarian Laymen’s League.......---> 750.000.00 302,909.00 


Unitarian Service Pension Society....- 260,000.00 105,074.00 
Western Unitarian Conference........« 60,000.00 23,811.00 
Women’s Alliance ........---eeereeees 75,000.00» 30,112.00 
Young People’s Religious Union....... 33,000.00 - 10,866.00 
Beacon Press (Restricted Gift).......- 1,000.00 750.00 
$2,264,250.00 $908,088.00 

END TAME ALC A. 5 srend'- alovere sarge ese $908,088.00 

Unpaid Allotments..... io toa 1,356,162.00 


The American Unitarian Association received allot- 
ments for four specific purposes, as follows: For 
church equipment, $128,600 ; for extension work, $235,- 
000; for religious education, $100,000; and for sus- 
tentation of ministers, $260,000. In addition to these 
amounts the Apportionment Committee transferred to 
the American Unitarian Association $8,250 in so-called 
restricted gifts. 
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A Programme that is Definite 


Assured of sufficient fands from the Campaign, the Lay- 
men’s League adopts a series of activities, useful, 
broad of vision, and stimulating to the churches 


MONG THE MANY ACTIVITIES of the Lay- 
men’s League made possible by funds paid or 
promised by the Unitarian Campaign, none are 

of greater general interest than the various efforts te 
increase the numbers and influence of ministers, and 
to energize the church activities of our laymen. 

There are soon to begin three summer schools of 
religious education, of which two are entirely sup- 
ported and financed by the League. The third finds its 
chief support in the guarantees given it by the laymen. 
The last, the Harvard Summer School of Theology, 
will have enrolled among its members 107 Unitarian 
ministers from all over North America, who come as 
guests, to a great extent, of the League. Not only will 
the courses offered by the school interest and stimulate 
these students, but a series of evening meetings par- 
taking of the nature of public forums, for the discus- 
sion of matters of general denominational interest, 
will prove of great value. 

The League and its various Greater Boston chapters 
and individual friends are preparing a series of social 
entertainments that will amplify the fellowship to be 
obtained by the ministers from living and working 
together for three years in the atmosphere of Harvard 
University. 

The League is also supporting a similar school of 
theology at Chicago, under the managément and diree- 
tion of the Meadville Theological School. President 
Southworth and Professor Meek will be in attendance 
at Chicago throughout the five weeks’ session beginning 
July 28,-and plans are on foot for several evening 
forum meetings similar to those in connection with 
the Haryard School, Thirty ministers, present and 
prospective, comprise the group which will be in at- 
tendance at Chicago. Thus the League has made it 
possible for 137 settled and prospective clergymen to 
refresh their knowledge of matters theological and 
gain new instruction in matters sociological, as well as 
to renew and extend personal acquaintances, 

At the Isles of Shoals, the last week of July and the 
first week of August, the League will hold, with the 
active co-operation of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Association, a 
school for the instruction of Sunday-scliool and parish 
workers. This Sunday-school institute is more am- 
bitious than anything hitherto undertaken, and should 
prove a stimulus for our church schools. One hundred 
and nine of the laity, of whom fifty-nine are men, dele- 
gates from eighty-five chapters of the League, are to 
attend the institute. Special plans have been made 
for recreation and entertainment. The institute should 
result in an increased number of. efficient Sunday- 
school teachers. It is interesting to note that delegates 
attending the institute will come from such distant 
places as Bellingham, Wash., Dallas and Houston, 
Tex., Denver, Col., Dayton, Ohio, Charleston, 8.C., 
and from Florida, Iowa, Nebraska, Tlinois, Virginia, 
and Canada: 

The League, uniting with the American Unitarian 
Association and the Women’s Alliance, at the request 
of the Pacific Coast Conference, has arranged to detail 
its field secretary, Carl B. Wetherell, to duty for the 
coming year as the Pacific Coast field secretary of the 
three organizations. With headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Wetherell will devote all his time to the 
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work, the needs, and the future of the Pacific Coast: 
churches. He will bring them in closer touch with 
Eastern headquarters, and will make their aims and 
conditions better understood and appreciated by head- 
quarters. 

The League has set its hand actively to still another 
ploughshare. It proposes, as one of its many con- 
tributions to the Unitarian religious, educational, 
and spiritual campaign, to make a special effort ‘to 
secure an increase in church attendance, realizing that 
with such an increase there will surely come a corre- 
sponding one in church membership, The League 
proposes to hold during Anniversary Week next May 
a celebration in honor of the twenty churches which 
shall in the coming year have the greatest increases 
in attendance at their regular services of religious 
worship. Each of these churches will be invited to 
send a delegate to Anniversary Week at the expense of 
the League, and it is planned that each of these 
delegates shall address a public meeting, stating in 
a concise, inspiring way the specific means by which 
his increase in attendance was secured in his church. 

A committee is now at work preparing a simple 
statement of the rules to govern decisions as to which 
of the churches shall have made the best showing in 
this matter of attendance. It is planned to afford 
equal opportunity to the small and the large church, 
and to recognize those which, by reason of sustained 
effort in this direction in the recent past, have largely 
exhausted the field from which they may. draw in- 
creased attendance. 


Two New Secretaries Appointed 


The necessity of keeping an accurate weekly record 
of attendance of all churches which are interested in 
this project will of itself be of great benefit, by demon- 
strating at the end of the year the actual church- 
going strength of the denomination. It is probable 
League chapters will be intrusted with the duty of 
securing and compiling the statistics, and the League 
announces that the twenty churches which become 
entitled to send delegates to the celebration will be 
allowed absolute freedom in the selection of these del- 
egates. : 

Further expansion of the field work of the League 
is made possible by the appointment of two new 
secretaries, Robert B. Day of Concord, N.H., and 
Kenneth McDougall of Boston. Mr. McDougall, as 
Middle Atlantic States field secretary, will have his 
headquarters in New York City. New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and 
Virginia are to be covered by him in the interests of 
the League and its chapters in that territory. Mr, 
Day, maintaining headquarters in Chicago and St. 
Louis, is to co-ordinate League activities in the area 
embraced by the Western Conference. ts 

Both men, by tradition and training, are admirably 
adapted to the work which will be required of them, 
Mr. McDougall is the son of a Unitarian minister, who 
was for twenty years settled in Franklin, N.H., was 
the administrator of the Downing Fund and served 
for some time as a vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. The new secretary is a grad- 
uate of Exeter and Harvard and has been an indus- 
trial engineer, his career in this field having been 
interrupted by service in the United States Air Force 
for two years and three months. He was overseas for 
eleven months, becoming a pilot with the rank of first 
lieutenant in one of the bombardment groups of the 
163d Squadron. i Waly 


a 


statesmen. 
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Mr. Day, son of a physician in Concord, entered 
Syracuse University and later joined the staff of the 
W. H. McElwain Shoe Company. After going 
through various executive and manufacturing depart- 
ments he became a member of the Chicago sales force, 
and both before and after the war he covered the 
territory in which he is now to represent the League. 
Mr. Day went overseas as a sergeant in an engineering 
regiment, was sent to an officers’ training school and 
later saw staff and combat service as a first lieutenant 
of infantry. 

All these activities are gratifying evidence that sub- 
scriptions to the Unitarian Campaign fund were wisely 
made, and are being widely and wisely utilized. 


What Chance for These Children? 


The author visits the North End of Boston, once the | 


proud and storied habitat of the rich and distinguished, 
and now—oh, what an outward and inward decline ! 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


ROM DECEMBER, 1920, to May, 1921, 3,289 per- 
} sons in the city of Boston, Mass., applied for aid 
to the Board of Overseers of Public Health. May 
31, 2.649 cases were being treated. 

Figures, however, do not tell the story. Numbers of 
needy persons will not apply to a public charity. 
While these statistics are not relatively large, they do 
indicate a considerable amount of suffering. The city 
of Boston is probably a fair example of prevailing con- 
ditions. Officials of the Board of Overseers for Public 
Welfare say there are no longer any slums in Boston, 
that the wretched conditions found by Joseph Tucker- 
‘man in 1826, when families herded like animals in 
dark, damp cellars and dirty, sweltering attics, are 
gone never to return. Thanks to such noble-souled 
men as Joseph Tuckerman and Jacob Riis, the 
city slum with its firetraps of rookeries, dark rooms, 
and garbage-filled air-shafts has largely disappeared. 
The efforts of the reformers at last have aroused pub- 
lic conscience, and nearly all the States have laws 
penalizing property-owners who fatten on ill-gotten 
rents. : 

Let no one conclude, however, that the ideals of 
‘Tuckerman and Riis have been realized. Laws require 
that buildings erected for renting purposes provide 
adequate light, ventilation, and sanitation; but a great 
many of the old rookeries remain and are occupied to 
the last room and garret. Lack of employment and 
the general straitened condition of the past year has 
meant hardship in the tenements. 

On a recent afternoon I visited Boston’s North End, 
once the home of rich ship-captains, proud governors 
and judges, successful merchants, and well-known 
The land of the men and women who built 
Boston and shaped the policies of the nation is now 


occupied by swarms of low-caste Italians. Their mod- 
est houses and spacious lawns and gardens have been 


replaced with hugé, ugly brick tenements, dark alleys, 
and unlovely streets. Their fine manners and business 
integrity have given way to an undisciplined scramble 
for American ways and American money. The con- 
trast between the North End where Paul Revere, the 
Mathers, and the Endicotts once lived, and the North 
End of the Macalusos, the Ciambellis, and the Barones 
is one of the strangest in this world of astonishing 
transitions. The section east and west of Hanover 
Street is not America, but Italy. 
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Noticing two grandmothers idly sitting in a court- 
yard, I approached them and asked, “Do you speak 
American?’ For answer they returned a blank stare, 
and a young woman, a witness of the scene from a 
second-story window, informed me that neither of the 
two, one of whom was her mother, could speak English, 


“GITTIN’ PICTURES OF THE KIDS, MISTER? 


TAKE OURS” 


North Square, through which trucks and automobiles 


are constantly passing. This small square serves as 

playground for multitudes of children of all ages. 

From morning to night they splash in the fountain, 

play ball, dart under trucks, and skylark, for children 
must play. 


though they had been living in that court thirty-five 
years. Asked through my interpreter if they cared to 
return to Italy, both vigorously shook their heads, ob- 
serving that there was no money in Italy now, and that 
all they had known and cared for had been swept away 
by the war. It is by no means unusual to find young 
as well as old who know only the Italian language. 
The children and those who have been to public school 
speak English, often without an accent,—a guarantee 
that they will adopt America as their country; but 
large numbers have made no attempt to acquire the 
language, and their hearts are still with the olive 
groves and grape vineyards of Italy. 

North Square, the heart of the Italian. colony, was 
an interesting place that hot June afternoon. Trade 
was dull, and swarthy storekeepers were lounging in 
the doors of their stalls. On a near corner a group of 
men, unemployed though able-bodied, were discussing 
the chance of work on a new city construction job. 
Women, in age from blooming sixteen to shrunken 
grandmothers of eighty, leaned from tenement windows, 
gossiped back and forth, and gazed indifferently on 
the scene below. Idle youths sauntered past. House- 
wives made occasional calls at the stores, for macaroni 
and crabs. A bareheaded child crossed the square, 
dragging a box piled with scraps of wood begged from 
a neighboring shop. Flocks of boys and girls, dirty 
of face, noisy, and raggedly dressed, swarmed in the 
gutters, on the steps, about the fountain in the centre 
of the square. They clamored, played, fought, and 
were disciplined by hot-tempered parents. And that, 
so far as one could judge, was the life they lived; day in 
and day out, year in and year out. 

The droves of bright-eyed children proved interest- 
ing. I asked the policeman stationed in the Square if 
the children gave him much trouble. “Very little,” he 
replied. “They are mischievous as all children, but 
they are not vicious. They are well brought up; you 
might not think so from their dirty faces and rags, 
but what could you expect when the only place they 
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have to play are these pavements and brick sidewalks ?” 

“Are there no playgrounds?” 

“Playgrounds!” he sniffed. “Yes, there is the North 
End Park. Have you seen it?” 

I remembered a dusty dirt court where the boys 
played ball, a few straggling trees, a flight of ‘granite 
steps worn smooth by sliding boys and girls. 

“But there are the Common and Charlesbank Park,” 
T said. 

“Too far away,” he objected. “These people are 
careful of their children. Few of them ever get as far 


from North Square as that, unless some older person 
can go along.” 

“Are the parents so watchful, then?” 

He looked queerly at me. “More careful than you 
from six 


American parents. They have large families 


NORTH STREET 


In this narrow space, darkened, save for an hour 
at mid-day, by ugly brick tenements, hundreds of boys 
and girls spend their waking hours, and here, on hot 
nights, families seek relief from the stifling tenements. 
A week in the country, where there are green trees, 
fragrant flowers, and singing birds would be like a 
visit to Paradise. 


to fifteen on the average, but each child is taken care 
of up to the parents’ ability. The boys and girls are 
kept in school, and the girls are not allowed out alone 


after dark. Scarce as work has been this winter, the 
children have been well fed; no dessert, you understand, 
but plenty of roast meat and macaroni. You don’t see 
any puny children out in the Square, do you?” 

I agreed that the children did not look hungry, 
though the city pallor gave some of them an unhealthy 
appearance. 

“It’s not the fault of the parents if the children do 
not get all that is coming to them,” the officer con- 

_tinued, and then, after a pause: “They have no place 
to play. This square with trucks and automobiles con- 
stantly coming and going is their only playground. If 
a boy bats a ball, it is liable to go through a window or 
hit a passer-by, and they are forever getting bad tum- 
bles on the bricks.” 

Just then one of the White Line sight-seeing cars 
turned into the Square, stopped before the old Paul 
Revere House, and the guide told the passengers how 
Paul Revere left there the night of April 18, 1775, to 
watch the British, and discovered that they were pre- 
paring a raid. What a godsend, I thought, if that 
car would only pick up forty or fifty of these urchins 
and whirl them along country roads for an hour or so. 
Many of them hardly see a tree, a spear of grass, and 
never a wild flower, from year’s end to year’s end. 

From North Square I walked down North Street. 
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“How is business?” I inquired of a rather down- 
hearted-appearing storekeeper. 

“Bad. Men all out of work. Can’t pay. It’s the 
strikes.” ‘ 

“But the children look well nourished.” 

“Oh, they’ll get enough to eat, if the old ones starve. 
We Italians love our children; that is why we have so 
many.” He laughed. 

“T do not see any vacant tenements.” 

“And you will not,” he responded. ‘“They’re not only 
all taken, the people are packed in like eels in a box. 
That one across the way, the one with a yellow brick 
front of four stories, is crowded. Ten, twelve, sixteen 
people live in four rooms. No matter how many chil- 
dren there are, a lodger or two must be taken to help 
with the rent.” 

Astonished at the crowds of children who everywhere 
greeted me, in streets, alleys, and doorways, I asked a 
young mother with an active brood of six what the 
parents did with all the children. 

“We feed them,” she replied. And the youngsters 
circling round, sucking crabs’ claws, grinned assent. 

“But how can you take care of so many?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Your mother didn’t throw you away, did she?” came 
the withering response. 

Block after block, street after street, presented the 
same scene: brick tenements hastily erected and ugly, 
or old disease-haunted wooden houses, windows opened 
and framing idle men, gossiping women, tousled-headed 
children, cats and dogs, families seeking air and shade 
on the narrow sidewalk, long forbidding-looking alleys 
bordered with towering brick walls and wire fences, 
in which children were shrieking and playing. It was 
these endless warrens of children one could not get 
away from. Children must play. I saw a boy sailing 
a boat in a pond,—the boat a broken shingle, the pond 
a splatter of mud in the gutter. I saw a group of more 
than one hundred boys and girls scrambling and fight- 
ing over the distribution of a few empty pasteboard 
boxes tossed out to them by a shopkeeper. Well-mean- 
ing people say that the only way to save the children 
is to keep them off the streets. Let those people visit 
the section about North Square. They will quickly 
discover that it is impossible to keep children there off 
the streets, for the street is the only place they have to 
go, and on it they must spend their waking hours. 
Among those children there were no rosy cheeks. They 
knew nothing of playgrounds with trees and green 


‘ fields, brooks and woods. They knew nothing of wild 


flowers and birds, nothing of shaded lawns and auto- 
mobile rides into the country, nothing of games where 
there are things that make games worth playing. They 
grow to manhood and womanhood, many of them, with- 
out a particle of wholesome recreation which is as es- 
sential to physical, mental, and moral well-being as 
education and religion. 

I could leave those dismal tenements, that fetid, 
blighting atmosphere, in an hour or two, for the open 
country. Thousands of those children would never 
leave it. Like the two old grandmothers who had 
lived in one wretched tenement half a lifetime, multi- 
tudes were never going to know anything but what 
they then knew. They would grow up, marry, have 
children, and be obliged to live the lives of their fathers 
to earn a livelihood. There was the future of America. 
Public schools are doing something, so are the churches, 
and playground and fresh-air associations, but all that 
is being done meets but a fraction of the need. 

What good does it do to legislate, educate, and moral- 
ize, while thousands and thousands of American chil- 


* 
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dren are denied healthy and normal development? 
What sort of fathers and mothers may we expect? 
What sort of citizens? It is not that people of influ- 
ence and means are unwilling to co-operate to correct 
the terrible evil of the congested tenement. They are 
indifferent. They do not realize the peril to America 
in the life of the crowded, seething districts that can be 
found in every large city in the country. No city gov- 
ernment, no group of voters, no fraternity or church 
should be satisfied until the congested tenements in 
their cities are eliminated, because out of them come 
poverty, crime, ignorance, malnourished vicious chil- 
dren, all the evils that perplex and disgrace the state. 
The tenement is the black beast that must be killed as 
soon as possible. 

What sort of usefulness can come out of dark crooked 
stairways, foul overcrowded rooms, streets that swarm 
with undeveloped children? There is one obstacle in 
the way of cleaning up such a menace to health and 
happiness as the Little Italy of Boston—lack of in- 
terest. It is not pleasant for self-complacency and 
affluence to think of congestion and,poverty, much less 
to go down there, investigate, and adopt measures in- 
suring a remedy. Any one of the Christian denomina- 
tions of Boston, if it would resolutely take hold of the 
problem, could create an irresistible sentiment in favor 
of correction, which would eliminate the congested 
tenement as the slum was eliminated. Joseph Tucker- 
man was laughed at, so was Jacob Riis, but no one 
wants the slum back. The next step in social progress 
must be the razing of the tenement, and the planting 
of grass-plots and trees where it stood. Will the day 
ever come when children will have parks and swimming- 
pools where now they have streets and alleys? Yes, 
the tenement is doomed. It will go the way of the slum 
just as soon as the public conscience is informed and 
aroused. 


Thoughts from Nietzsche 


Il. The Weakness of Pity 
ROBERT 8S. LORING 


IL 


O FAR WE MAY in general agree with Nietzsche 
S that pity with a person, feeling his suffering as 
keenly as he feels it himself, tends to lessen, or 
even to destroy, our power to help that person. To 
put love above pity, courage above tears, and to control 
weepiness for the sake of efficiency, is not a vice, but 
a virtue. Now we come to a phase of the subject that 
is more difficult. We pass from the question of help- 
fulness to the individual to the larger question of help- 
fulness to society. We may agree that we ought not 
to allow pity to weaken our ability to aid the suffering 
individual, but how about suffering society? Do we 
also agree that we ought not to allow pity to interfere 
when for the sake of society we need, not simply to aid, 
but sternly to control and discipline the individual? 
An illustration from the higher education may make 
the matter clear. Such an institution as a state uni- 
versity, which stands so close to the people, is con- 
stantly forced to choose between discipline and pity. 
Anxious parents and guardians are all the time coming 
up to the universities to intercede for students who fall 
below the standards and are about to be invited to move 
to a milder intellectual climate. Such parents do not 


appeal to justice, to the fair-mindedness of the profes- 
‘sors. They try to make the governing authorities feel 
the parental woes so keenly that they shall forget, just 
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this once, to enforce educational standards, forget what 
a university is for, confuse it with a hospital for the 
feeble-minded or the morally weak. Of course, some- 
where in our educational system, the right kind of 
training ought to be provided for those who cannot 
advance far along the intellectual road; but the uni- 
versity is not the place for this. The university exists 
more for the strong than for the weak. It is not a 
first aid to the mentally wounded, but a training-camp 
for the development of intellectual strength. Its chief 
business is, or ought to be, with an intellectual aris- 
tocracy, not with the commonplace, average mental 
life. To give more attention to the weak than to the 
strong, to spend more time on those who fail in exam- 
inations than on those who succeed, would take away 
all power, all leadership, almost all social usefulness 
from a university. A standard based on pity instead 
of on discipline, based on softness instead of on stimu- 
lating hardness, would be a vice instead of a virtue. 
As far as our higher educational institutions go, we 
deny that men are created intellectually equal, and we 
deny that they have equal intellectual rights. 


Illness a Valuable Discipline 


The illustration of the university is used because it 
brings us to the point where we either part company 
with Nietzsche or continue to profit by his stimulating 
though often violent thoughts. Dare we say the same 
thing of that larger social unit, the social world, that 
we say of the smaller social unit, the college? Is the 
social world primarily for the weak, or for the strong? 
Is it to be organized chiefly as a hospital for the sick, 
or as a training-ground for the healthy-minded? Ought 
unequal men be given equal freedom, rights, power, 
or should the lines be more sharply drawn? Is pity 
the virtue most needed to-day in our disorganized 
world, or is stern, disciplined, social efficiency most 
needed ? 

Nietzsche holds that the world is primarily for the 
strong; that evolution is a “Will to Power,” not a 
struggle just to keep aimlessly alive. “The first prin- 
ciple of our humanity is that the weak and botched 
shall perish.” This is strong language, but it does not 
mean the brutal slaughter of the unfit. It does not 
require, as some carelessly suppose, that strong indi- 
viduals should cut the throats of the weak, or that 
the strong state should lock up in prison all who 
disagree with it, or that a strong religion should 
return to the early practice of burning heretics at 
the stake. Nietzsche refuses to say that a world in 
which all the influence of the weak was lacking 
would be a desirable world. Illness seems to him 
a valuable discipline, which gives time to think, 
and to rearrange one’s plan of life. “Never have I 
rejoiced more over my condition than during the sick- 
est and most painful moments of my life.” But he 
does hold that, as society is now organized, we give too 
much encouragement to weakness and too little to 
strength. He does deny that constitutional weakness 
has any right to propagate itself. He would not choke 
off weak individuals, but he would choke off the 
permanently weak types. 

Nietzsche, therefore, makes a strong plea for eugen- 
ics. It is not true that men are created physically, 
mentally, morally equal, as the cheap politician as- 
sures the crowd on the Fourth of July. Modern study 
of cases of degeneracy shows this. It is not true that 
men have equal social rights. No man has the right 
to freedom when he is suffering from typhoid, scarlet- 
fever, or small-pox. So no man has a right to propa- 
gate a degenerate or a criminal type. “Society, as 
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the trustee of life, is responsible for every botched life 
before it ever comes into existence, and, as it has to 
atone for such lives, it ought consequently to make it 
impossible for them ever to see the light of day.” 
“There are cases where to have a child would be a 
crime, for example, in the case of chronic invalids, and 
extreme neurasthenics.” Nietzsche’s views are in 
agreement with the Wisconsin law when he insists 
upon “a medical certificate as a condition of any mar- 
riage.” Real marriage, he believes, “is the desire of 
two to create that which is more than themselves.” 
So he would ask the young man who would marry, 
“Are you a man who dares to have a child?” 

Here we often let weak sentiment and.pity take the 
place of justice to society. We read in the Old Testa- 
ment, “I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting 
the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” We think this could only be 
true in primitive and hard-hearted days. We are so 
sorry for the weak, the degenerate, the criminal, that 
we allow them to breed freely, allow them to pass their 
weakness on to the third and to the fourth generation. 
With our almshouses, and infant asylums, and short- 
term reformatories, we make it easier for weak-minded 
women to go on producing weak-minded children year 
after year. We are just beginning to make it easier 
for strong women to produce and bring up strong 
children in a strong way. In the face of such condi- 
tions how can we be content to denounce Nietzsche’s 
teaching as being simply monstrous; how can we 
rightly decline to take a dose of the bitter medicine we 
so much need? 


“Man Has Been Only an Attempt” 


In the case of the individual we may agree with 
Nietzsche, “Not your pity but your bravery has hitherto 
saved the unhappy.” We should lay aside that sym- 
pathy Emerson calls “base,” and of which he writes, 
“We come to them who weep foolishly, and sit down 
and cry for company, instead of imparting to them 
truth and health in rough electric shocks.” We need 
to weep less over men and help them more. 

In the case of society, we should not allow suffering 
with others, weak pity for their condition, to stand in 
the way of our applying stern discipline and strict jus- 
tice when the welfare of society clearly demands it. 
We ought to insist that degenerate men and women 
should not be allowed to propagate their kind. We 
ought to insist that degenerate books and pictures 
and amusements should not be allowed to propagate 
their kind. We ought to insist that degenerate ideas 
of labor, three soft hours of work a day and a large 
income for every lazy person, should not be allowed 
to undermine society. We ought to insist that weak 
standards of discipline in the home and in the schools 
should be driven out. We ought to insist that religion 
should be something more than a mush of sentiment, a 
soft salvation for soft sins; that it should encourage 
and build up strong and positive types of life. 

If we wish to help the world out of its present 
trouble, we should turn from pessimism to optimism, 
from softness to strength. We should cease to pity 
others so much, and to pity ourselves so much, that at 
last it seems a pity that any one of us is still alive. 
“Man has been only an attempt. There are a thousand 
paths which have never been trodden.” We should 
brace up, acquit ourselves like men, bring discipline 
and courage again into life, and, alone or together, 
push on into new paths, which lead at first to strong 
- individual character, and may lead at last to the strong 
heroic state. . 
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The Unitarian Debt to Orthodoxy 


In fidelity of early dissenters to great foundation prin- 
ciples of Christianity is found the inspiration 
of the liberal movement 


PROF. EPHRAIM EMERTON 
Part Two 


HE SECOND INSTALMENT of our debt con- 
| cerns itself with the problem of mediation. Start- 
ing from the central idea of God, it was possible 
for Unitarianism to work itself free from many of 
the incumbrances of medieval Christianity. We have 
said that Early Christianity had freed itself from the 
multitude of mediatory beings which had stood be- 
tween the ancient man and the supreme administra- 
tion of human affairs. In spite of this the idea of 
mediation remained. If the Hebrew heritage had been 
the only one in the making of the new religion, there 
would have been no question on this point; for the 
unity of the divine nature was ever the cardinal doc- 
trine of Hebrew theology. In fact, Christianity, while 
striving after unity, was continually checked by the 
obstacles put in its way by the subtleties of Greek 
philosophy. It banished the whole race of humanized 
gods, demigods, and heroes, and it was to be long before 
it reintroduced them under the form of intercessory 
saints and martyrs of the faith; but from the beginning 
of conscious speculation the figure of Jesus of Naza- 
reth was the persistent puzzle for the speculative the- 
ologian,—to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the 
Greeks foolishness. ‘ 

The myth-making instinct common to humanity 
seized upon him and built up its appealing structure 
with rapidity and success. The loss of the ancient 
hierarchy of Olympus was compensated by this new 
and infinitely simpler mediatory scheme. It succeeded 
in overcoming the resistance even of many Hebrews, 
men accustomed to the prevailing philosophies of the 
Hellenic world,—men of whom Paul of Tarsus is the 
historic type. The doctrine of the special divine sun- 
ship of Jesus is the Greek interpretation of the Hebrew 
Messianic hope. Its formulation into the doctrine of 
the Trinity completed the clarifying and simplifying 
process of transition from the elaborate polytheisms of 
the ancient world. -Its similarity to the still greater 
simplifying process of the Mohammedan reconstruc- 
tion is obvious. If we remember that the creed of 
Nicea, formulated in 325, was only the beginning of 
furious contentions lasting through the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and that Mohammed’s work on its doctrinal 
side was finished in the year 632, we can feel the con- 
tinuity of the effort to give to men an adequate defini- 
tion of the unity of God. The success of Mohamme- 
danism in the Semitic world suggests to us what Chris- 
tianity might have become if its audience had been 
limited to the Hebrew people among whom it-began. 
The total failure of Christianity as against the solid 
masses of the Semitic Arabs is explained by its insis- 
tence upon what seemed and always has seemed to the 
Semitic mind a degrading multiplication of the divine 
person. “God is one, and Mohammed was his Prophet” 
was the ample creed of the conquering hosts which 
in the eighth century just failed to crush the Chris- 
tian powers of the North in their embrace. 

I need not remind you that this doctrine of the 
Trinity, the fundamental proposition of historic Chris- 
tianity, was taken over in its entirety by the Protes- 
tant Reformation. Calvin burned Servetus for denying 
it. Unitarians also deny it, and I suppose if a six- 
teenth-century Calvin could exist in the twentieth cen- 
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tury he would cheerfully burn us too. Have we, then, 
any debt to Orthodoxy on this crucial point? As a 
partial answer it is worth noticing that Calvin’s own 
attitude toward Servetus marks a considerable depart- 
ure from that of the “Holy Office” toward its victims. 

Without offering any apology for Calvin beyond that 
inscribed upon the Genevan expiatory monument to 
Servetus, that Calvin’s fault was rather that of the 
age than of the man, we may well remind ourselves 
that he was forced to justify himself by asking the 
approval, after the fact, of the principal leaders of 
the Protestant world. That approval he gained, but 
from that day to this there has never ceased to be an 
insistent protest. 


Loyal Catholics Opposed Indulgences 

The important thing is that, in spite of the reaffirma- 
tions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, or, to give it its 
better name, the doctrine of the divine sonship of Jesus, 
by the theologians of the Reformation, there was never 
a time, from Luther and Calvin onward, when there 
were not eager discussions within the reforming camps 
as to its precise interpretation. The period from the 
Lutheran compromises of the sixteenth century to the 
philosophic schools of the late eighteenth is in many 
ways comparable to the three centuries following the 
declaration of Nicawa. Dreary and interminable con- 
troversies of theologians, supported or suppressed by 
the constant interference of governments, and yet 
through all the unedifying details a gradual clearing 
up of the real issues. Early Catholicism had rejected 
the mediation of the ancient gods, but later Catholi- 
cism had substituted for this the mediation of the saints, 
culminating in a fanatical devotion to the “Mother of 
God” and to the person of Christ. The Reformation had 
rejected all this paraphernalia of mediation except the 
one mediatorial figure of the miraculously begotten 
and miraculously attested Christ. 

But now, within the innermost circles of the reform- 
ing sects the same ferment of a reasonable faith was 
working again. It could not act within the bosom of 
Catholicism, because since the Council of Trent, Ca- 
‘tholicism had been drawing ever more closely the lines 
of its relentless system of repression. This new spirit of 
criticism turned once more to the ancient problem of 
mediation. If the historic Christ were the only media- 
tor and advocate, in what sense were these words to 
be used? How was this mediation to be accomplished? 

The Roman Catholic answer was found at Trent in 
the reaffirmation of the whole principle of the indul- 
gence. That principle the Reformation had definitely 
repudiated. It was not merely nor primarily against 
the obvious scandals of the indulgence system that the 
Reformers protested. These scandals were as unwel- 
come to loyal and right-minded Catholics as they were 
to their loudest critics, and the Fathers at Trent made 
an earnest effort to suppress them. What offended 
Luther and his supporters to the point of rebellion was 
the principle of the thing, the substitution of the 
merits of Christ and the saints for the defects in the 
moral life of sinful humanity. It is, of course, true 
that the formal declarations of Protestant doctrine 
emphasized with especial force the idea of the one effi- 
cient mediator, but it was inevitable that the weight 
of emphasis should gradually shift from the notion of 
a formal, mechanical substitution to that of a contin- 
uing assistance. It remained true that Christ died for 
us, but it came to be less and less the fact of this death 
and more and more the value of the life which he shared 
with us. The life, given unstintedly in the service of 
others, ended naturally in a death which put the final 
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seal upon his teaching and his example. The figure of 
the mystic Christ receded more and more into the back- 
ground, giving way to that of the fighting man, as 
Luther called him, the Man Jesus. While theologians 
and philosophers were wrangling about the problem 
of a reconciliation between these two ideas, millions 
of plain-thinking and suffering and struggling human 
souls were solving the puzzle for themselves. 

In this effort to discover the deepest and truest-mean- 
ing of the Christian heritage there were two phenomena 
of especial interest for our purpose,—the one appeal- 
ing particularly to the emotional, the other to the more 
distinctly intellectual side of religious experience. 
The former is most clearly illustrated by the extraor- 
dinary movement known generally as Methodism, the 
latter by the older groupings around the catchword 
“baptism.” To characterize the Baptist movement as 
primarily an intellectual one will perhaps surprise 
many of you. In the light of later rationalist argument 
the Baptist position may well seem to be based upon 
anything but an intellectual process. Its appeal to 
the intellect has undoubtedly been weakened and ob- 
scured by an undue emphasis upon the external, su- 
perficial aspects of its doctrine. It has been made to 
appear that the main interest of the Baptist couten- 
tion was in the mechanical process of entrance into 
its fellowship of faith, so that to the superficial ob- 
server the Baptist is one whose valuation of the Chris- 
tian life is measured by the quantity of water employed 
to signify one’s entrance into it. Comparatively few 
are aware that the historic contribution of this branch 
of the advancing Church goes infinitely deeper than 
any surface rights and ceremonies. The value of the 
Baptist, or, to use the original historical word, the 
Anabaptist, element in the Protestant Reformation 
consisted in its persistent opposition to the sacra- 
mental theory of Christian experience. While the 
great organizations of Protestantism, the Lutheran 
and the Calvinistic, were exhausting their ingenuity 
to recast the sacramental system of Roman Catholicism 
in such a form as to exclude, as far as possible, all use 
of reason on this crucial point, these bold innovators 
declared that baptism, the key to all the other sacra- 
ments, was not a kind of incantation operating by its 
own force upon the unthinking infant, but was the 
sign of a conscious, deliberate individual experience. 


Silent Protest in Church and Home 


In other words, the fundamental Baptist doctrine is 
that of an “intelligent faith.” The substance of faith 
was not questioned. The traditional creeds of Chris- 
tendom could be repeated by the Baptist without scru- 
ple; the important thing was that here, in thousands 
of homes and in hundreds of churches, there was going 
on a continuous and silent protest against the sacra- 
mental conception and in favor of the individual, spir- 
itual idea of the Christian life. One is almost tempted 
to agree with a recent apologist that these, together 
with their spiritual kin under other names, were the 
only true reformers of the Protestant Reformation. 
While Lutherans and Calvinists and Anglicans were 
making every kind of compromise with authority, these 
obscure and despised sects were defying persecution 
and keeping high and pure the flame of a torch that 
was to enlighten the world. 

I need hardly point out the bearing of all this upon 
the origins of Unitarianism. Here is obviously a kin- 
dred spirit. “These men,” said Luther at Marburg in 
1529, including in one sweeping condemnation Zwing- 
lians, Anabaptists, and all other “enthusiasts,” as he 
called them,—“these men are of another spirit!” And 
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he was right. They were of the spirit of a rational 
understanding of religious things,—with curious ex- 
travagances and perversions, still miles away from a 
consistent programme either of belief or of action, but 
helping on toward an ultimate solution. They stood 
toward the orthodoxies of their day as Unitarians 
stood toward the Orthodoxy of theirs. At first in 
violent opposition and associated with many varieties 
of economic and social unrest, they gradually sloughed 
off these incumbrances and reasserted the essential 
orthodoxy of their faith. 


What Methodism Contributed 


In this insistence upon a rational view of Christian 
faith I find an important element of the spiritual an- 
cestry of Unitarianism. The leaven of Anabaptism 
working within the Calvinistic lump was one way of 
preparation for the bolder attack of Priestley and 
Channing. I do not mean by this that these or any 
of the leaders of Unitarian thought were directly or 
greatly influenced by the study of Baptist theology. I 
am only pointing out the similarity in these two lines of 
approach to a criticism of organized Calvinism. Our 
debt to Orthodoxy includes an obligation to these 
fearless defenders of the right of the human reason. 

As regards Methodism our obligation may seem still 
more shadowy. We think of Methodists, I suppose, as 
primarily enthusiasts, the kind of persons specially 
open to the appeal of religion as emotion, and perhaps 
they would themselves not be disposed to quarrel with 
this definition. We are not here concerned with organ- 
ized. Methodism, but rather with the animating spirit 
of it, the spirit of personal, individual communion with 
the divine,—or, in other words, the mystical spirit. We 
are not attempting a new definition of this widely 
comprehensive and much-abused word. The manifesta- 
tions of mysticism are too numerous and too varied to 
be brought under any one handy phrase. What I 
want to suggest is that the effect of Methodism within 
the Orthodox groups was profoundly to modify the pre- 
vailing legalism of the Calvinistic tradition. It em- 
phasized, often to an extravagant and fantastic degree, 
the intimacy of the believing soul with its God. 
Through this intimacy it came to a deeper realization of 
the element of goodness in the divine nature. 

And here is where I conceive of the debt of Unita- 
rianism to Methodism as most evident. It is not that 
Unitarianism found.many of its converts within the 
ranks of Methodism, but that the whole body of Or- 
thodoxy, under whatever name, was so permeated by 
the temper of this new mysticism that the way for 
Unitarian thought along one of its most important 
lines of advance was thus prepared. 

We are always prone, as we study the early stages of 
any great movement of human thought, to seek its or- 
igins in the formal statements of its predecessors, 
just as in the history of institutions we try to trace 
formal resemblances to earlier customs. Where we 
find:such resemblances we are apt to jump to the con- 
clusion that the later must have been derived from 
the earlier ideas or institutions. Scholars have always 
found in this method abundant material for learned 
controversy; but after all, the real motive power of 
any new impulse of human thought is to be sought 
first in some prevailing spirit which provides the 
receptive soil, and then in some efficient guiding prin- 
ciple which supplies the seed of the new formulation. 
That was eminently true of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity itself. If we try to understand early Chris- 
tianity as something wholly new and wholly good try- 
ing to put itself in place of something hopelessly anti- 
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quated and wholly bad, we make no useful progress. 
It is only when we inquire what there was in the 
ancient world fitted to respond to the appeal of the 
Christian teaching that we come to grasp in some 
measure the secret of its power. It was not a world 
dead in superstition and sin to which Christianity of- 
fered its new impulse of religion and morality. It was 
a world very much alive with a multitude of similar 
appeals to the individual spirit as against the formal- 
ities of the ancient world. Whether we call them re- 
ligions or philosophies or only “mysteries,” we find in 
them the background against which the picture of the 
origins of Christianity must be painted. Such a pic- 
ture is not primarily one of oppositions, but rather 
one of sympathies, of a progress built upon successive 
steps in a common search for righteousness. The fig- 
ure of Marcus Aurelius must be set in its close rela- 
tion with that of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The same is true again of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The word of Luther would have gone unheeded 
if it had not fallen upon a time already big with the 
promise of great things to come. There is not one 
item in his wonderful series of declarations that had 
not been proclaimed over and over again in the century 
and a half that lay between him and John Wycliffe. 
It is this fact that makes the personality of Luther a 
perennial puzzle to the historian. Was he primarily 
a mystic, or a humanist, or a philosopher, or a rather 
crude specimen of a human being seeking satisfaction 
for the demands of his lower nature in the loosening 
of ecclesiastical restraints? The only rational answer 
is that if we read backward the history of the fifteenth 
century, we find points of attachment for all these 
traits in Luther’s many-sided make-up. He was 
touched with the mystic fervor of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
He was—in spirit at least—a convert to the nominal- 
istic philosophy of William Ockham. He discovered, 
as it were in a flash, his spiritual kinship with John 
Hus and so with Wycliffe. 


World Ready for Free Faith 


So it was, once more, with that great tide of liberal 
religious thought of which Unitarianism is the best 
organized expression. It was not a new thing in the 
world. The ground was prepared for it by the growth 
within the Orthodox bodies of a rising protest against 
a false theology and a morality founded upon a false 
philosophy of life. Men were tired of a Hebrew legal- 
ism that had corrupted the very foundations of a 
Christian law. They had had enough of attempts to 
bolster up a decaying supernaturalism by denials or 
evasions of scientific truth. The spiritual strivings of 
the second century and the fifteenth find their parallel 
in the eighteenth, “the century of enlightenment.” The 
world was ready for a religious faith which should 
preserve the essentials of the Christian tradition, 
should accept the results of scientific progress, should 
free men from the incubus of an impossible morality 
and deliver them from all fear as to their ultimate 
fate. That need was met by the first preachers of 
Unitarianism. Radicals in their day, they seem to us 
cautious, sometimes even timid conservatives, so anx- 
ious were they not to break the ties that bound them 
to the orthodoxies from which they sprang. 

The Unitarian debt to Orthodoxy is found in the fidel- 
ity of those early dissenters to the great foundation 
principles of Protestant Christianity,—the mystic prin- 
ciple of direct approach to God, the intellectual prin- 
ciple of an intelligent faith, the moral principle of a 
law based upon the enlightened individual conscience, 
and the social principle of the Right to Differ. Ned 


CRACKER CREEK, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONTANA. THE STREAM IS FED FROM 
BANKS OF SNOW ON THE MOUNTAIN WALL SEVEN MILES AWAY 


[oe ie. pit AE 
Photograph by John Kabel 
I pursued the Streams, impending rocks between ; 
Or, free as air, with flying inquest viewed 


The sullen reservoirs whence their bold brood— Green as the salt-sea billows, white and green— 
Pure as the morning, fretful, boisterous, keen, Poured down the hills, a choral multitude! 
—William Wordsworth. 
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Nest-building . 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


A busy young husband was Sir Bob O’Link, 

Cheerfully singing his ‘‘Twink, twink, twink,” 

As he flew through the orchard, with keen, 
bright eyes, 

Seeking and finding what bird-builders prize: 

A tuft of moss and a silken shred, 

A tinsel scrap and a rag of red, 

A long white hair from the pony’s mane, 

A silvery husk of last year’s grain. 


A blade of grass from a fairy ring, 

And a feather dropped from a bluejay’s wing. 
With his many pretties then swiftly he 

Flew home to a pink-flowered apple-tree, 

And gave his treasures to Lady O’Link, 
Explaining with many a “Twink, twink, twink,” 
That what he brought was the very best 

That O’Link fold needed for building a nest. 


Deftly, with slender beak and claws, 

The Lady wove all the filmy gauze 

Which was strangely strong, though it seemed 
too frail 

To bear the breath of a summer gale ; 

With the softest down and the silkiest thread 

She lined the nest for a dainty bed, 

In which, on a few-weeks-later day, 

Four tiny baby O’Linklings lay! 


The Trespasser in the Cave 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


It seemed pleasant to be home again in 
the hills after going ito school in town 
that spring and staying at Aunt Anne’s. 
Philip Lacey had been downright disap- 
pointed in town after his high hopes of 
finding a host of new friends. He had been 
the only boy on the home place so long 
that perhaps he was extra shy and bash- 
ful; at all events, after a few attempts 
to include him in their good times, the 
town boys had left the “hill boy” to 
himself. So Philip had found life in town 
more lonesome and had been far ,unhap- 
pier than up among his wild friends of 
the woods and trails. 

“Joe Kirk was the fellow I liked best,” 
he confided ito his mother ithe day of his 
return. “He was a sort of leader and 
everybody liked Joe; but he lived across 
town from Aunt Anne’s, and he was on 
the ball team, and in every other school 
thing, so he didn’t have time to drop 
around often. Besides,’ he sighed as his 
mother looked her sympathy, “I was just 
enough behind my classes so I had to keep 
studying. I had to study at night so I 
couldn’t get well acquainted with the 
boys,” he ended regretfully. ‘They were 
planning a camping trip somewhere, but 
I wasn’t invited.” 

“Never mind,’ consoled his mother. 
“You'll have a saddle pony to ride this 
summer, and there are some new boys 
you'll like over on the Clifton place. 
We'll have them over for your birthday 
next week,” she promised cheerfully. 

Philip looked hopeful. “I’m going to 
take Toby and tramp up to the Den this 
morning,’ he announced later as he 
started out with the eager collie. A mile 
up the main road there was a trail lead- 
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ing to an Alpine lake where campers 
loved to go in midsummer. Half-way up 
there was a cross trail that was Philip’s 
own secret, for it led down a ravine to 
a natural cave that had always been his. 
There were countless rocky caves about 
his home in the hills and he had chosen 
the best of all for his Den. With his 
Cousin Tom from Wyoming, and with his 
father, too, Philip had spent some won- 
derful days and nights in this retreat. 

A huge dome-shaped rock projected 
forward and formed the roof to ‘the main 
room of the cave, the entrance to which 
was concealed in a jungle of mountain 
vines and wild currants. A few years be- 
fore, an old brown bear had used this 
cave for its winter palace, but had met 
his fate at the hands of some early 
hunters. As he swung along, Philip won- 
dered what furry tenants of the forest 
might have crept into his Den for shelter 
or refuge during his absence. Well, 
Cousin Tom would be down to spend 
August, and Philip was mapping out a 
programme for his entertainment. 

In the front room of the cave there 
was a hollow space in tthe rock wall that 
was blackened with soot, for it was the 
fireplace. To be sure, cooking inside 
was a smoky performance; but when one 
was real hungry, who minded a little 
blinking and sneezing in thick blue air? 
This room was high enough for even his 
father to stand erect in, and from it one 
wriggled snake-fashion through a low 
doorway into another room. Here Philip 
had piled up rocks for a cupboard in 
which supplies or treasures might be kept. 
This room was always dusky, lighted only 
by the crevices in the walls, and it seemed 
to hint at mysteries beyond, for one 
peeked or climbed through a-round open- 
ing into a black-as-ink recess termed ‘‘the 
dungeon.” There was a queer, uncanny 
dripping sound in the dungeon, caused by 
a little spring that trickled over the rocks 
to lose itself in the ground below. 

Philip and Toby entered gayly this 
bright summer day, and making sure he 
had a candle and matches, Philip began 
exploring around, wishing he might stay 
all night; but suddenly he stopped and 
stared. Over the fireplace he had once 
printed a bold sign: “No TRESPASSERS IN 
TuHIs Cave.” Just below, a sheet of paper 
had been tucked, and with hasty fingers 
Philip snatched at it and fairly bristling 
with amazement read the boyish scrawl :— 

“Hi, Cave Man! Our tents didn’t come 
the first night, and it rained cats and 
kittens, so we stumbled on this place. 
Maybe we weren’t glad to get in and 
under. Thanks for the favor, and if you 
happen to come in between now (June 20) 
and the Fourth of July, come and see us. 
Follow the trail of the red arrows and 
you'll find oar band of Good Indians.” 

Philip gave a low whistle and his eyes 
danced, while Toby, scenting his partner’s 
excitement, barked madly and began run- 
ning circles about ‘the cave as if he sniffed 
an adventure. 

“That’s great!’ exclaimed Philip, for- 
getting to explore farther. “Our day’s 
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planned for us, old scout. Let’s go right 
out and hunt for red arrows. What say 
you?” ; 

“Woof! Woof!’ agreed Toby, enthu- 
siastically ; and the second they reached 
the trail again Philip spied a small red 
arrow ona pine. It was a great game of 
“TI spy” to find the next one and the next, 
and Philip was keenly interested in the 
search, finally deciding that the trail was 
a new one, recently blazed by the forest 
ranger. Toby enjoyed the sport greatly 
and, to Philip’s amusement, several times 
halted by accident near a red arrow. 
“Why, you found it before I did!” he 
would say in such a jubilant tone that 
Toby felt he had done something very 
clever and would caper wildly. The 
last red arrow ‘that Philip found pointed 
westward over a pine-clad slope. 

“Whew! It’s up-hill for us now!” he 
cried, halting to get his breath. “I wonder 
what the Good Indians are like, where 
they hail from, and,”’—here his heart be- 
gan a descent to his boot-heels,—“whether 
they’ll be glad to see us. Maybe they 
didn’t mean that note.’ Philip’s old 
enemy, Shyness, was about to lay him low, 
when Toby took a hand in it, or rather 
four feet, and saved the day. Over the 
rocky slope appeared an alert cocky Aire- 
dale dog, and instantly Toby was in 
motion. 

“Who are you, I’d like to know?’ he 
demanded shrilly as up he raced to inter- 
view the trespasser in his territory. 
Philip, diverted by Toby’s excitement, fol- 
lowed close, and just as he gained the 
summit he came face to face with—Joe 
Kirk! oI 

For an instant there was a stunned 
silence as each boy eyed the other incred- 
ulously. Then Joe reached out and gripped 
Philip’s hand. “Philip Lacey! What on 
earth are you doing in this neck of 
woods?” was his explosive greeting. 
After Philip’s stammered explanation that 
he was on his home grounds Joe whistled. 
“Youre the Cave Man! What a lark! 
Hi, Sandy!” He summoned a red head 
just showing along the trail. “Guess 
what? It was Philip’s cave we slept in, 
and he’s been following red arrows”— 

“Are you the ‘Good Indians’?” It was 
Philip’s turn to be surprised. 

“Yes, Sandy’s uncle is the ranger, and 
that’s how we happen to be camping here. 
We're earning our room by helping to 
build new trails and look out for forest 
fires. Come on to camp and see how we're 
fixed. 
on, aS Philip silently followed along the 
new zig-zag trail into an open grassy 


‘space where several tents stood invitingly. 
“We went to your aunt’s to ask you to 


join us and found you had left town.” 
Joe threw an affectionate arm about 
Philip, and after a hearty laugh the hill 
boy felt the last bit of ice melt, and was 
wonderfully at ease. So when all the 
boys insisted on his being one of them he 


gladly consented and started home to teli_ 


his mother. 
“TIsn’t that the best luck!” she exclaimed 


at once. “You can take back fresh rolls 


Isn’t it lucky it’s you!” he went. 
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not pay a bill; he makes the host a pres- 
ent. To this sum he adds a third or a 
quarter more to be divided among the 
servants. And you would gratefully ac- 
cept the going-away present from the 
host, perhaps a gift-fan. Probably this 
would cost only a trifle, but the design 
would be of the best and one never offered 
for sale. 


Prayer 


For blue of stream and blue of sky ; 
For pleasant shade of branches high ; 

For fragrant air and cooling breeze ; 

For beauty of the blooming trees,— 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 
—WSelected. 


Sentence Sermon 
Thank God for the soul that is in you,— 


Thank God for your heart! 
—Alice Cary. 


Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary 


Moose Hill, the highest point of land 
between Blue Hill and Narragansett Bay, 
is a landmark for migrating birds. Its 
wooded slopes make an ideal bird sanct- 
uary, guarded by the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society. The “Trail of the Big 
Pine” leads to the Sanctuary itself. As 
it becomes better known, more and more 
visitors come to the old farmhouse, two 
centuries old, which is the warden’s home 
and office. Last year over twenty-five 
hundred visitors came, from half the 
States in the Union, from Canada, even 
from overseus. Once every year, on the 
date when the warbler migration is ex- 
pected in greatest numbers, the Audubon 
Society keeps open house. Last year, over 
five hundred bird enthusiasts made the 
pilgrimage to Moose Hill on the date set. 

Five years ago, Dr. George W. Field, 
then chairman of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Commission, now Fish Commis- 
sioner to Brazil, made it possible for the 
Audubon Society to found the Sanctuary 
by placing his 230-acre Moose Hill estate 
at their disposal. A qualified naturalist 
is in charge as warden, whose duty it is 
to care for the wild life of the place and to 
guide and welcome visitors. More land 
has been added, till now the Sanctuary 
comprises about five hundred acres. The 
purpose of the Audubon Society is to 
preserve and keep a record of the wild 
life near Boston, to teach the best meth- 
ods of bird protection and the value of 
birds in any community, and in every way 
to further a love of nature. Birds in 
ever increasing numbers are making the 
Sanctuary a refuge; and in ever increas- 
ing numbers bird-lovers from all over the 
world are making a pathway to the door 
of the old farmhouse where lives the 
warden, best friend of the birds. 


and a couple of pies for supper, Philip. 
And ask them all over to celebrate your 


birthday.” And as Philip headed for 
camp later he whistled merrily and blessed 
the rainy day that had forced the Good 
Indians to find shelter in his secret cave. 


If You Went on a Journey in Japan 
EDNA S. KNAPP 


You could go on foot, or in a jinricksha, 
or by train. Wheeled vehicles are scarce 
because the roads are poor, and roads 
are poor because the steepness of the 
mountains gives such force to the streams 
that the roads wash terribly. Such fun 
as you would have if you went anywhere 
in the Japanese train! 

All your friends and the friends of your 
friends would come to see you off and 
enjoy the formalities of farewell. You 
would buy a pot of tea with a tiny earth- 
enware cup attached and put it on the 
floor of the car, just as every one else 
did. You would buy a lunch-box with 
rice, raw fish, pickles, seaweed, and bam- 
boo shoots in it. 

Probably, even if you had never done 
so before, you would see foreigners, and 
watch their queer ways and strange, rude 
manners. You would be polite enough to 
remember that they had not had the ad- 
vantages of training in proper manners 
that you had had. This would help you 
to be patient at the inn if you saw them 
insult the honorable rice by putting sugar 
on it or drink cold water when every one 
should sip tea. You would carefully prac- 
tise the twenty-six rules for the correct 
use of chopsticks, and not drink your 
soup silently too, as they did, because to 
make a noise with your lips shows you 
enjoy your food. 

At night you would not be surprised 
when the little maid came into your room, 
bending under the mattress-quilts like an 
ant under a big leaf. You would quietly 
adjust your wooden pillow and sleep 


Transatlantic Cruise for Boys 


On board the U.S.S. Nantucket, and 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Nautical School, a limited number of 
Massachusetts boys between the ages of 
seventeen ‘and twenty will take a voyage 


soundly. You wouldn’t find it cold to]this summer covering nearly 8,500 miles, 
sleep on the floor. : including stops at Plymouth (England), 
If some stranger declared himself| Lisbon, the Madeiras, Bermuda, as well 


frozen in the morning, you would cheer- 
fully send for one of the little braziers 
with a handful of coals and show the ig- 
norant foreigner how to warm the ar- 
teries on the inside of the wrists over 
the fire and thus warm the entire body. 
You would know how to bathe with a 
paper towel, then wring it out and dry 
yourself with the same towel. It is very 
easy when you know how. 

At leaving you would understand about 
the tea-money. In reality a traveller is 
the personal guest of the host and does 


as visits to ports along our own Hastern 
seacoast, Washington, Annapolis, Norfolk, 
and back again to Boston. The School 
asks only that the boys be of good charac- 
ter, physically and mentally fit, and have 
a bent for a seafaring life which will lead 
them to master the studies necessary to 
qualify for berths in the American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Sidney L. MacLaughlin of Springfield, 
Mass., is a graduate of the School, and 
a good example of the boys benefited by 
its training. At the age of twenty-one 
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he is commander of the 3,000-ton steam- 
ship Plainfield, with a salary of $4,000 a 
year, besides maintenance while aboard 
ship. From Springfield, too, came John 
W. Simmons, who, though he left the 
school only four years ago and is in 
his early twenties, is marine superintend- 
ent for the International Marine Corpora- 
tion in New York City. His efficient 
training in the Massachusetts Nautical 
School won him the position over the 
heads of veteran captains who have grown 
old in the service of the Corporation. 


Brilliant Diamonds 


Ancient civilizations knew little of dia- 
monds. HEgypt knew them not at all, from 
the first Pharaoh to the last. For forty 
centuries Babylon was unfamiliar with 
them. Greece came to know them slightly 
through the conquest of Alexander across 
the Indus in 327 B.c. In the days of the 
early empire, Roman patricians seldom 
owned them. Almost any large jewelry 
store in America to-day displays more 
diamonds than all Europe possessed at 
the time that Columbus set sail from 
Palos. 

About fifty years ago, Henry D. Morse 
of Boston, Mass., discovered the balance 
of proportions which shows to best ad- 
vantage a diamond’s reflective and re 
fractive possibilities. The crowning glory 
of a diamond is brilliancy, and whatever 
weight is necessary is sacrificed to that 
end. In the diamond world to-day, Mr. 
Morse’s proportions still hold, and dia- 
monds so cut flash light from every one 
of their fifty-eight facet surfaces and burn 
with a brilliant inner fire. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


A GRAND CRUISE 

DE LUXE 

including 

Gibraltar 
Algeria 
Italy 
Palestine 
Greece 


Madeira 

Spain 

Southern France 
Egypt 


Constantinople 


By the S.S. CARONIA 


of the 
CUNARD LINE 
Sailing from New York 
JAN. 28, 1922 
DURATION 61 DAYS 


Minimum inclusive fare $1050 
Literature on request 


Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington 


Telephone 
Main 3151 
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Realization 
OLIVE E. ULRICH 


O radiant star alight in sunset sky, 

Drawing my yearning soul to thee on high, 

You will be watching from your stellar space, 
While fast asleep I lie; 

You will be smiling calmly from your place, 
When I am then no longer I. 


O radiant thought that flashes in my mind; 
O eager quest that gleams through day and 
night ; 
O overwhelming wish my heart cannot encom- 
pass, 
You are eternal as the star’s white light; 
You will be finding life and shape in stellar 
spaces, 
While fast asleep I lie; 
You will be filling all my soul’s wide empty 
places, 
When I shall be unalterably I. 


Laymen’s League Convention 


Campaign funds make possible a great meet- 
ing to be held in September 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, follow- 
ing its practice of adapting the new 
and most successful policies of the busi- 
ness world to religious life, and taking 
a leaf out of the book of some of the 
country’s most notable manufacturing and 
selling organizations, is to hold a con- 
vention of delegates of all the League’s 
240-odd chapters. 

Details of the time and place, and the 
programme of its sessions, are not yet 
available, but the convention will be held 
about the middle of September, in some 
accessible place in the East, probably in 
the triangle falling between Providence, 
Philadelphia, and Buffalo, and very pos- 
sibly at some point on the seacoast. 

It is hoped to have the sessions ocenr on 
two or three days of a week-end. There 
will first be a meeting of the Nationa) 
Council of the League. The morning and 
afternoon sessions of the second day will 
be devoted to addresses by representatives 
of active chapters, telling of their spe- 
cific accomplishments. The evening of the 
first day will be devoted to a statement, 
on behalf of the Council, of programmes 
of work for the coming year; and. the 
final two sessions of the morning and 
afternoon of the third day will be taken 
up with discussions, by all the delegates, 
of these proposed activities. 

Such a programme promises unlimited 
interest and value. It should serve to 
hearten the chapters already active, in- 
spire others to become more active, and 
enable all to unite on a common pro- 
gramme of general interest. It should 
also serve to develop esprit de corps, so 
essential an element in the success of all 
great organizations, by bringing together, 
for the first time in the history of our 
denomination, representative laymen from 
every section of North America. The 
League proposes to pay the hotel bills of 
all delegates attending the convention, 
and a proportion of their travelling ex- 
penses, varied according to the distance 
travelled, so as to equalize, so far as pos- 
sible, the cost to each delegate. It is also 
proposed to allow each chapter, should it 
so desire, to send one additional delegate 
at his, or its, own expense. 
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very effort will be made to secure an 
attendance of 100 per cent. and everything 
possible is being done to arrange a pro- 
gramme that will justify the outcoming. 

Having for two years made it possible 
for large numbers of our Unitarian clergy- 
men to gather together and experience the 
delights and benefits. of fellowship, the 
League proposes this chapter convention 
as a means of inspiring and unifying its 
own representatives into a well-trained 
team that will pull as one. 


General Conference at Detroit 


Ministers and delegates should prepare now 
for this important and promising 
series of meetings 


Unitarians are looking forward to the 
sessions of the General Conference which 
will be held in Detroit in October. The 
opening session will come Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 4, and the closing session, Friday, 
October 7. There will be a special ses- 
sion at Ann Arbor on Thursday. 

Important meetings for ministers will 
be held the first day. All churches are 
urged to see that their ministers attend 
and have their expenses paid. No chureh 
should fail to be represented. 

Churches are entitled to two official del- 
egates besides the minister, and any who 
wish may attend informally. The rail- 
roads will provide reduced rates if there 
are 350 certificates endorsed at Detroit. 
All persons who attend, even from near-by 
cities, should get a Convention Delegate 
Certificate from the agent, and purchase 
a full-fare one-way ticket. 
from Detroit will be sold at a reduced 
rate if the required number of certificates) 
are endorsed. ~ 

Ministers are entitled to clerical rates. 
Those living in New England may secure 
the rate for the part of the journey out- 
side of New England. They should apply 
immediately for the permit, and should 
see their local agent for the forms of 
application. 

Ministers travelling on clerical tickets 
will not be counted toward the 350 dele- 
gates necessary for the reduced rates 
for lay delegates. 

It is important that people decide early 
and make their plans to attend this con- 
ference, which promises to be one of the 
most significant Unitarians have held. 


Paterson, N.J., Wins Credtt 


During the intensive period of the Cam- 
paign last fall it was announced, through 
the Associated Press and otherwise, that 
the subscription of $3,000 made by our 
honorary chairman, Hon. William How- 
ard Taft of New Haven, Conn., would be 
credited to the church oversubscribing its 
quota by the highest percentage. There 
is no Unitarian church in New Haven. 

Now that practically all the returns are 
in and the results tabulated, Paterson, 
N.J., with neither church edifice nor min- 
ister, stands at the top of the list, with an 
oyersubscription of 910 per cent. The 
credit for this remarkable showing is due 
to Mr. Harold 8. Sloan of Montclair, N.J., 
division chairman for New Jersey and 
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Lower New York, and to Mr. Alfred 
Brookes Robinson of Upper Montclair, 
local chairman for Paterson. 

Returns from other churches have been 
brilliant and highly significant. Follow- 
ing is a list of the churches oversubscrib- 
ing their quotas by more than 100% :— 


Over 

Amount the 

Church Quota Received Top 

% 

Paterson, N.J. ..... $100.00 $1,010.00 910 
N. Andover, Mass... 2,000.00 8,318.00 311 
Athol, Mass... 1,000.00 4,027.00 303 
W. Somerville, Mass. 500.00 1,735.00 247 
esd ib Mass.. 1,250.00 4,084.43 227 
PIOVELSON Clee ear eare ate 200.00 652.00 226 
Pittsburgh, N.S., Pa. 1,000.00 2,916.25 192 
Peabody, Mass...... 1,000.00 2,867.50 187 
Marietta, Ohio ..... 1,000.00 2,706.50 171 
Bridgewater, Mass.. 500.00 1,282.51 157 
Westford, Mass. .... 500.00 1,281.00 156 
E. Boston, Mass..... 1,000.0 2,545.71 155 
Weston, Mass....... 50,000.00 126, 214.40 152 
Pittsfield, Mass..... 500.00 1, 254.18 151 
Rutherford, N.J..... 1,000.00 2500.00 150 
Cohasset, Mass. .... 1,000.00 2,484.00 148 
Haverhill, Mass..... 1,000.00 2,468.82 147 
Manchester, N.H. ... 3,000.00 7,039.00 135 
Newburyport, Mass. . 3,000.00 6,846.03 128 
Roxbury, Mass... 2,000.00 4,540.00 127 
Franklin, N.H...... ,500.00 5,549.36 122 
Niagara Falls, Baki - 800.00 662.00 121 
Sherborn, Mass.. 500.00 1,101.00 120 
Plainfield, Wee : 1,000.00 2,204.00 120 
Boston (Bulfinch) ; 1,000.00 2,187.70 119 
Green Harbor, Mass. 50.00 108.60 117 
Sharon, Mass....... 1,000.00 2,110.00 111 
Hanska, Minn...... 500.00 1,051.00 110 
Norwell, Mass....... 500.00 1,046.05 109 
Richmond, Va....... 2,000.00 4,117.00 106 
Santa Cruz, Calif 100.00 205.00 105 
E. Bridgewater, a 500.00 1,023.50 105 
W. Upton, Mass..... 1,000.00 2,005.00 101 


Heartfelt Gratitude 


Note to members of Transylvanian Relief 
Unit, and fellow-workers 


OKLAND, UDVARHSLY, TRANSYLVANIA, 
20 February, 1921. 


Rey. Sypnry B. Snow, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Snow,—Will you permit us, 
please, that we also, the wives of the 
Unitarian Ministers of Udvarhsly district, 
thank the endowments of love conveyed to 
us by your apostolic zeal and self-sacrifice. 

We shall never forget those beautiful 
days when you with your fellow-workers 
were in our company. Those days were, 
indeed, the revelation of Christian zeal 
and love. And we are very happy and 
proud that we are the members of this 
denomination which was the first to take 
eare of the Christian love after the deso- 
lation of the most cruel war. ; 

We beg to convey, please, our kind greet- 
ings to your excellent fellow-workers, Mr. 
Metcalf and Mr. Witte, and to the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian ladies. 

The blessings of our only one God be 
on you and our American brethren. 


Yours respectfully, 


WIVES OF THE UNITARIAN MINIs- 
TERS OF UDVARHSLY DISTRICT. 


Pal Ferenezné, Hoklind; Joltén 
Landorné, Homorédszentmarton ; 
Balint Odénné, Kerficzonyfalya ; 
Risgy6rgy Sandorné, Yargyas; Ur- 
moési Jézsefné, Homordédszentpal ; 
Sigmond Jdézsefné, Homorédjanos- 
falva; Baré Jézsefné, Homordédya- 
rosfalva; Bedé Miklésné, Homoréd- 
szentpéter; Gél Jdzsefné, Recsen- 
yéd; Ajtay Jdnosné, Homorédal- 
mis; Benczedi Palné, Homorédtj- 
falu; Mate Mihajné, Kemenfalya; — 
Kadar Lajosné, Abfsfalva. | 
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A Unitarian Northfield 


The young people went to Star Island with 
enthusiasm, and they made their con- 
ference one of marked inspiration, 
far-reaching promtse, and 
lasting memortes 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


We christened him “Golden Gates” im- 
mediately, and took him into our confi- 
dence with the name. Officially, he was 
the delegate from the Starr King Society 
of the San Francisco church to the 
Young People’s Religious Union Confer- 
ence at Star Island; but to all of us at 
the Conference he was much more than 
that. He was the living symbol of the 
unity of our fellowship from Maine to 
California, and the pledge of Unitarian 
youth to the cause of our free faith. And 
when he told us that the Unitarian faith 
meant more to him than anything else, 
and that he was only satisfied when he 
was doing everything he could to spread 
that faith, we were stirred to new loyalty 
and deeper devotion. Without Charles 
Gates, the Conference would have missed 
perhaps its finest touch. 

Yet that was only one among many 
things that made this first young people's 
summer gathering at the Isles of Shoals 
notable. Unitarians are getting a little 
weary, perhaps, of superlatives in con- 
nection with the spiritual revival. of the 
fellowship, but even the bright lexicon 
of youth hasn’t enough superlatives to do 
justice to the happenings on Star Island 
during the first week of July. Everything 
was of the best. But the most important 
superlative is that which would describe 
the deep and genuinely spiritual char- 
acter of the young people themselves. 

Let me tell you some of the things that 
made the convention a notable one. 

On July 4, there were 125 delegates at 
the Conference and during the rest of the 
week there were never less than seventy- 
five. They came from a dozen States, 
representing every type of Unitarian 
church ; but it didn’t take many hours for 
us to discover that we were all much 
alike. In the time set apart for fun, we 
found that we could play together as 
though we had all been brought up in the 
same parish. In the hours devoted to dis- 
eussion of young people’s work we found 
that we are all facing the same problems, 
making the, same mistakes, and working 
out similar answers to the difficult ques- 
tions that every church has to meet. In 
the hours of worship and of taking coun- 
sel together on the deeper things, we dis- 
covered that we could help one another 
definitely because we share a common 
spiritual heritage. 

There was plenty of fun, of course; but 
if any one went to Star Island for that, 
he kept his intentions well concealed. The 
preacher at the opening service of the 
week said that he never spoke to a more 
reverent or attentive congregation. The 
services of morning prayers and the can- 
dle-light services, conducted by the young 
people themselves, were as devout and 
inspiring as any services ever held in the 
Stone Chapel. If any one doubted that 


'the real spiritual hunger 
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the young people of to-day are able to take 
serious matters seriously, he would have 
changed his mind quickly if he had been 
present at the morning conferences at 
which the delegates discussed their local 
problems. The most striking thing about 
the Conference was the evident intention 
on the part of the young people to take 
seriously the things that are worth serious 
thought. 

There was evidence of this at the morn- 
ing hours devoted to the discussion of 
prayer. The leader of these meetings was 
kept constantly on the alert to satisfy 
which he found 


in the young people whom he faced. But 


it was at the sunset meetings, out on the 
rocks, with the ocean breathing its quiet 


GROUP OF DELEGATES 


summer life at our feet, that the deepest 
moments of the Conference were reached. 
Mr. Perkins led those meetings, and led 
them in a way that none of us will forget. 
God will mean more to each of us, Jesus 
will be more truly the Captain of our 
souls, and our faith in immortality will 
be stronger and more generous, because 
we met with him those lovely summer 
afternoons and learned the eternal reali- 
ties. 

Do you begin to catch the spirit of the 
Conference? If you do, you will see why 
I believe that a new thing has come into 
our denominational life, and why I think 
we can feel an immense hope in the future 
of our church. The young people who 
gathered at Star Island showed a capacity 
for spiritual leadership that was wholly 
reassuring. They did it themselves,—the 
really big thing that was done. They 
showed themselves and they showed the 
rest of us that they can lead and will 
lead. 


In a charming address, Miss Lowell, | 


president of the Women’s Alliance, told 
the young people that our Unitarian so- 
cieties are like the crew of a racing- 
shell. 
with the Sunday-school pulling stroke, and 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Laymen’s League, and The Alliance at 
the other oars. The coxswain is the Y. P. 
R. U. She did not tell us who is the 
captain of the crew. But there was no 
need for her to tell us. We knew—and 
we shall not forget—that the captain of 
that crew is the spirit of service, of ser- 
vice under God in the cause of human 
brotherhood. 


It is a four-oared shell, she said, | 
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That Remarkable 
Worcester Conference 


The latest effort of the ever active 
Worcester Conference has been to insti- 
tute a church-membership campaign. The 
chairman of the campaign committee, Rey. 
John N. Mark of Uxbridge, Mass., gave a 
report at the spring meeting of the Con- 
ference held in Sterling, Mass., June 9. 
Following are the churches that reported 
and the lists of members received: Athol, 
Rey. E. B. Young, one hundred ; Brookfield, 
Rey. H. A. MacDonald, fourteen; Clinton, 
Rey. James ©. Dunean, a total for three 
years of seventy-nine; Harvard, Rey. 
George Kent, twelve; Hubbardston, Rey. 
H. R. Hubbard, eight; Hudson, Rev. D. R. 
Child, ten; Marlboro, Rey. R. E. Conner, 
eleven, and 171 accessions since 1917 ; Men- 
don, Rev. J. N. Mark, thirty-one; Peter- 
sham, Rey. R.C. Douthit, fifty-five; Ster- 
ling, Rev. W. H. Gardner, seventeen; Ux- 
bridge, Rev. John N. Mark, thirty-eight; 
Ware, Rev. E. M. Slocombe, thirty-two; 
Worcester, Rev. Maxwell Savage, seventy- 
nine. 

Twenty-three of the twenty-nine 
churches in the Conference reported. As 
a result of the campaign, 523 members 
have been added. 


We offer 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


convertible into the Preferred and Com- 
mon Stocks of a Corporation of demon- 
strated earming capacity, to net a trifle 
over 8%. 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 
DETAILS ON REQUEST 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


LE 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


ATTENTION, CLUBS, LODGES, SOCIETIES, 
ETC. Plan to take an outing to the Lexington 
Park picnic grounds. Fine ballfield for games 


and sports. Refreshments—ice-cream, etc., may 
be obtained. Phone Lexington, 86-M for ap- 
pointments. 

TO LET, in September, furnished house of 


seven rooms, in Dorchester district, to family of 
adults. Owner might accept board in part pay- 
ment. Apply to B., care of Tun CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 
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A Year at Tuckerman School 


A courageous and productive undertaking, 
from which many churches benefit 


CLARA T. GUILD 


A backward look at the thirteen years 
just finished may be valuable. Except in 
1919, when the stress of wartime work 
and conditions affected so many schools, 
two or more students have been sent out 
each year. Fifteen of these have received 
diploma recognition signifying completion 
of the two years’ course, and thirty have 
received certificates for shorter courses. 
Of these forty, thirty-three have engaged 
in church or church school work and 
seven have had positions as social work- 
ers; six have married; two have changed 
from church to business positions; three 
have continued professional study; one 
has died. Ninety-seven churches, usually 
in the department of the church school, 
have received direct benefit from the 
special courses, which have been attended 
by large numbers. 

The early years of the School were 
marked by the clear, active thinking and 
the optimistie attitude of its founder, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, whose limitless patience 
made progress possible. Dr. Eliot re- 
peatedly alluded in those opening days to 
the “high adventure” attending the under- 
taking. Questioning ministers and lay- 
men asked, “What is this new thing?” 
But a fine co-operative spirit among those 
who joined in the work of the School 
as students, instructors, or contributors 
soon made itself felt. The wisdom of the 
movement was understood as students 
began to take positions. In these first 
as in succeeding years, students have 
been sympathetic, earnest, and loyal. To 
these qualities and the co-operation of its 
two presidents, Dr. Eliot and Rey. Louis 
C. Cornish, and the steady support of 
the board of directors, the School owes 
its life. 

After the first graduating exercises a 
mother said: “If the Tuckerman School 
never does another thing after this year, 
it has justified a long existence. It has 
led my daughter to ‘find herself’” This 
discovery of self has always been an 
objective. Another purpose which has 
been kept in mind has been a close study 
of organized efforts in liberal churches, 
particularly those that are Unitarian, to 
the end that students entering their fields 
of work might be prepared to continue or 
start organizations. The subject of re- 
ligious education has received much em- 
phasis, and its study has been another 
main purpose. Programmes have ‘been 
varied and enriched. As classes have 
been small it has been possible to adapt 
instruction to individual needs. The 
study of social-welfare agencies, leaders, 
and principles, both in the Tuckerman 
Sehool and the School of Social Work, 
has been an important objective. The 
parish assistant should know how to help 
individuals or groups in the church to 
co-operate in service to man in an effec- 
tive way. 

It is interesting to note the progress 
that has been made in thirteen years. 
In our church schools there has been a 
marked advance. This is due to different 
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causes, as general growth in interest in 
religious education, the work of the De 
partment of Religious Education, the 
work of The Alliance and of the Laymen’s 
League, and in no small degree to the 
work of the graduates themselves. This 
does not mean that there is less to do. 
It does mean that there is a better and 
more widespread discernment of what 
may be done, and a better knowledge of 
how results may be attained. Another 
marked change in thirteen years is the 
shift of emphasis from social seryice to 
that which underlies it—religion itself. 
When the School began, the Department 
of Community Service was starting, and 
its secretary, Mr. Forbes, ‘was and has 
always been helpful, both in advice and 
in lectures to classes. In these years, 
then, of small numbers, slow growth, and 
constant struggle, there has been signifi- 
eant progress. Roots have been strength- 
ened, appreciation of the need of the 
School has been widened, and at last a 
bright outlook has been attained. With 
the additional endowment, the excellent 
new curriculum, and the change of admin- 
istration, there is reason to expect more 
extended usefulness. The modest accom- 
plishment has not been gained alone. It 
has been gained by working together with 
head and heart and hand, In handing 
over to a successor these small beginnings 
—small in number, but mighty in impor- 
tance—and these embryo traditions, there 
is the accompanying high hope and con- 
fidence in the coming years. May we 
remember that “in all ages every human 
heart is human,’ that in our groping, 
struggling, trying, we must “reach God’s 
hand in the darkness and be lifted up 
and strengthened.” 


Mr. Csiki’s Farewell to America 


He came with the needs of his op- 
pressed countrymen fresh in mind; he 
found hosts of friends and brotherly 
comprehension ; he returns to possible 
wmprisonment as penalty for his ab- 
sence. No one could have done more 
to promote feelings of friendship be- 
tween the Unitarians of Transylvania 
and of America. We bid him good-by 
and God-speed. 

Who would have thought that the mod- 
est vessel which three hundred and one 
years ago brought the Pilgrims to Ply- 
mouth was fraught with the palladium of 
liberty and with elements of a power 
destined to create the greatest country 
of the world? The Mayflower developed 
into a wonderful tree of liberty. Where 
the wilderness stood, a mighty Christian 
nation now stands, unequalled in general 
intelligence and in general prosperity,—a 
glorious evidence of mankind’s capacity 
for self-government. To me who came 
here to speak in behalf of an oppressed 
and persecuted folk the happy sons of 
those Pilgrim Fathers gave a flower of 
consolation from their tree of freedom, 
They bade me carry it back as an en- 
couragement to my people, who are per- 
secuted, exiled, and imprisoned on account 
of religion, as the Pilgrim Fathers once 
were in old Europe. Induced by that sen- 
timent which instinctively rises in the 
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hearts of happy good people at the view 
of human suffering, the American Unita- 
rians invited me to this country, desiring 
to pour into my sad heart the consoling 
inspiration flowing from Plymouth Rock, 
and to strengthen me in trust of God. 
I can never be thankful and grateful 
enough to them for it. The air that I 
have here breathed, though to me sad, be- 
cause fresh with the sorrows of my native 
land and with the woes of my people, 
has been a balm to my soul. I pray God 
to help me to make the ill-fated Hunga- 
rian Unitarians feel what I have felt 
in this sacred land. 

I couldn’t speak to my hearers in an 
eloquent way, but, my tongue being 
fraught with an oppressed folk’s wrongs, 
I have been understood in the country of 
liberty. The justice of my cause was my 
eloquence, and my friends were eager to 
hear me. ‘When invaded by oppression, 
resistance becomes the Christian and so- 
cial duty of each individual.” Thus spoke 
the leaders of Massachusetts when the 
spirit of national freedom first moved in 
the land. I spoke to the inheritors of the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ spirit in behalf of the 
Transylvanian Unitarians, who resist a 
force that is tending to deprive them 
of religious rights which Heaven gave and 
no one should take away. They responded 
to my cause. Speaking to an intelligent 
audience, no man can force the harp 
of his own personality into the people’s 
hearts but by the justice of the cause he 
pleads. I thank God for bestowing on 
me the service of such a cause, which has 
moved the hearts of my American breth- 
ren, to whom the Hungarian Unitarians 
look with admiration and hope. After 
the spontaneous manifestation of your 
sympathy and good-will, we know you will 
have at heart the interest of Hungarian 
Unitarianism in the future, too. 

Sixty-nine years ago, when Kossuth, 
my countryman, as the guest of the United 
States of America, visited Boston, the con- 
stitutional authorities of Massachusetts 
erected an arch in his honor on the front 
of the capitol, with the inscription, “Re- 
member that there is a community in man- 
kind’s destiny.” This motto was recorded 
in the annals of Faneuil Hall; it is re- 
corded to-day on Beacon Hill; and it 
should be a motto of the policy of Amer- 
ica and of all other nations in the world. 

On Plymouth Rock, as on a new Sinai, 
the Almighty legislator revealed what He 
expects this American nation to do and 
not to do; there was revealed the duty of 
America, to which millions look with great 
expectation. 

Leaving America, the deep emotion of 
gratitude is thrilling through my heart. 
I thank the American Unitarians for the 
sympathy ‘and good-will shown to the 
cause for which I pleaded. I thank. the 
American Unitarian Association for so 
generously making possible my trip on 
this side of the water. I thank my hos- 
pitable friends who made me feel happy 
and at home under their roofs. I bid 
good-by to this country, which has become 
my second home, in the hope that some 
day God will allow me to see my beloy 
American friends once more. ; 
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Tue WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Now, as never before, 
the call is for the 
application of the 
spiritual ideals upon 
which character builds 


Western Conference 


A body that ts active, aware of its oppor- 
tunities, and loyal to tts traditions 
CURTIS W. REESE 

While a Unitarian body cannot compare 
numbers with non-Unitarian bodies, still 
a brief summary of our statistics may 
prove of interest. The membership of the 
Western Conference varies from year to 
year, though fifty contributing churches 
from twelve States is the dependable aver- 
age. These churches have a membership 
of about six thousand persons, though the 
total constituency approximates ten thou- 
sand persons. Nearly eight hundred new 
members were added last year, an in- 
erease of 13 per cent. The chureh 


reporting the largest average Sunday 
morning attendance was Minneapolis, 
with 400; the largest average Sunday 


attendance including morning, afternoon, 
and evening was Louisville, with approx- 
imately 700; the largest number of addi- 
tions fer the year was Cleveland, with 
eighty-nine. 
group reporting the largest number of 
additions were the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, eighty-five; Omaha, seventy- 
two; Minneapolis, fifty-six; Sioux City, 
forty-six; Detroit, thirty-nine. The 
churches of the Conference own property 
estimated at upward of $2,500,000, The 
annual budgets total $250,000. The aver- 
age salary is approximately $3,200. In 
addition to the regular annual contribu- 
tions to the Western Conference, the 
American Unitarian Association, other de- 
nominational agencies, and general phi- 
lanthropies, the churches of the Western 
Conference pledged in the united drive, 
$207,551.28, of which $76,949.62 has al- 
ready been paid. Within the year the 
churches have actually raised for all 
denominational purposes, including the 
local budgets, Western Conference, Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, amounts paid 
to the Campaign Committee, etc., $840,000. 
From the first meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to the present day, the Western 
Conference has proved itself a prophetic 
body. The constitution adopted in 1852 
states among the objects proposed by the 
Conference, “The promotion of the Chris- 
tian spirit in the several churches which 
compose it, and the ‘increase of vital 
practical religion.” And the first resolu- 
tion passed by the Conference provided for 
missionary activity. , 
' As early as the third session of the 
Conference at Louisville in 1854 it was 
thought wise clearly to disavow any dog- 
‘matic purpose. To this end a resolutior. 
was passed which read, “Under our organ- 
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Other churches among the! 
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| ization as the Conference of Western Uni- 
tarian Churches we have no right to adopt 
any statement of belief as authoritative 
or as a declaration of the Unitarian faith 
other than the New ‘Testament itself, 
which is the divinely authorized rule of 
faith and practice.’ At that time ,the 

/authoritative character of the New Testa- 

| ment was practically unquestioned. 

Again, in 1875, the Conference, finding 
in some quarters a reactionary trend, and 
desiring to be affirmative and positive in 
its declaration, passed a resolution which 
read, “The Western Unitarian Conference 
conditions its fellowship on no dogmatic 
test, but welcomes all thereto who desire 
to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Articles of incorporation adopted at 
Cleveland in 1882 state as the purpose of 
the Conference this: “The particular busi- 
ness and object of the Western Unitarian 
Conference shall be the transaction of 
business pertaining to the general interest 
of the societies connected with the Con- 


ference.’ This omits any creedal refer- 
ence. The majority report, which was 
adopted in amended form, originally con- 
tained an additional statement which 


read, “and the promotion of rational re- 
ligion.” The minority report added in lieu 
of “the promotion of rational religion,” 
“advancement of the cause of intelligence, 
freedom, reverence, fellowship, character, 
and helpfulness in religion.” 

The session of 1886 reaffirmed the action 
of 1875 with significant change in phrase- 
ology. In 1875 the statement read, “wel- 
comes all who desire to work with it in 
advancing the Kingdom of God.’ The 
statement of 1886 changed this to read, 
“to help establish truth and righteousness 
and love in the world.” 
| In 1887 the Conference adopted a rather 
lengthy statement of “Things Most Com- 
monly Believed: Among Us To-day,” but 
in the preface it was stated that the 
Conference had neither the wish nor the 
right to bind a single member by declara- 
tion concerning fellowship or doctrine. 

During the next thirty-two years there 
continued the development of the desire 
both to be free and to be positive. 

Hence at the Minneapolis Conference, 
1920, the delegates adopted a constitution 
containing the statement of the object of 
the Conference as follows: 
of the Western Unitarian Conference is to 
foster religion through the organization 
‘and support of liberal churches within the 
limits of the Conference and to transact, 
business pertaining to the general interest 
of the societies connected therewith.” So! 


the day is at hand of positive committal, 


to the fostering of religion through a defi- 
nite programme of organizing and sup- 
| porting liberal churches. 

We shall see that the type of chureh 
to foster present-day religion is an organi- 
zation of persons honestly facing all facts, 
sympathetic toward all human aspira- 
tions, and striving to achieve ways of 
thinking and social arrangements con- 
ducive to individual and social well-being. 
We shall see that the form of public 
service that is able to foster religion 
‘to-day must intelligently and inspiration- 
‘ally express the newer understanding of 
the world and of man’s part in it. 


“The object: 
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TAKE ALONG A BOOK! 


Vacation time is here! When packin our 
bag, put in a few books! During uy Sond 
August, Plymouth has its celebration in com- 
memoration of the three hundredth anniver- 
sary .of the landing of the Pilgrims. Now is 
the time for us to refresh our memories on the 
seed k AO ie oT ee and to become ac- 

ainted wi the highways and byw: 
ay 38 Cod. . a Aad ie 

e Personal Service Bureau has compiled 
this brief but suggestive list for you :— a} 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY, 
by Roland G. Usher. 

) $3.00; by mail, $3.15 

A very interesting account of the whole of 

Pilgrim history written from the point of view 

of the general reader. 
THE WOMEN WHO CAME IN THE 
MAYFLOWER, by Annie _ Russell 


Marble. : 
$1.50; -by mail, $1.60 
A book devoted to the story of the “Pilgrim 
Mothers” whose fortitude and courage was an 
inspiration to the men, 


wage oh ig a by Dennis and Marion 
agtnam. $1.50; by mail, $1.60 


These “thumbnail sketches” of Cape Cod “ex- 
press a perennial enthusiasm for this summer 
holiday land, to-day the playground of thou- 
sands of Americans, three hundred years ago 
pte first ‘land of the free and home of the 
TAVG:: 2 


PILGRIM TRAILS, by 
Warner. 


Frances Lester 
$1.75; by mail, $1.85 


This book, with its drawings in black and 
white, by HE. Scott White, breathes the very 
spirit of the Pilgrim country. 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH, 
by John Cuckson. 


$1.25; by mail, $1.40 
A modest summary, written in popular form, 
of the history of the venerable religious society 
—the First Church of Christ in Plymouth—the 
church of the Pilgrims and their descendants. 
Told with clearness and accuracy, it unfolds a 
bit of history as rich in characters and events, 
interesting, romantie and heroic, as any in the 
annals of our race. 


THE WINNING OF RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERTY, by Joseph H. Crooker. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
_ A brief account of the purpose of the struggle 
for religious liberty and the great achievement 
of the Pilgrims in establishing complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE 
PILGRIMS, by William E. Griffis. 


$3.00; by mail, $3.15 

Although this story is written for young 

people, it will be of equal interest to older ones. 

Prominence has been given to the Pilgrim boys 
and girls. 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS, 
by Frederick O’Brien. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25 


_ With genial humor and irresistible story-tell- 
ing, the author describes the islands of Moorea 
and Tahiti with their luxuriant flower gardens 
and palm groves, amiable natives and interest- 
ing seaports. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON; HOW TO 
KNOW HIM, by Samuel McChord 


Crothers. $2.00; by mail, $2.15 


Dr. Crothers opens the door for us to under- 
stand how Emerson’s mind worked and sends 
us back to-re-reading of Emerson himself with 
fresh enthusiasm. He gives us a clear con- 
ception of both the man and his work, 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
EDWARD BOK, by Edward W. Bok. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25 
This book has just won the $1,000 Pulitzer 
Prize as the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people. 
The account of the Dutch immigrant boy who 
became editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal is 
one of the most fascinating life stories that has 
appeared in recent years. 


Beacon Press Personal Service Bureau 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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My Days 
MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


My days are in a crystal cup, 

A precious liquid, shining, clear; 
And carefully I lift it up 

Against the lips of those most dear. 


And should mishap the chalice break, 
Still must the fragments hold 
Some drop of love, or joy, or ache, 

Until my days are old. 


Oh, taste it, waste it not, I pray, 
Or else pledge friendship true, 
For tho’ you quaff and go your way, 

A part of me goes, too. 


A Wonderful House of Worship 


Description of the new Bahai Temple, said to 
be the greatest architectural achieve- 
ment of modern times 


The Bahai Temple, designed by Louis 
Bourgeois, is now being erected at Wil- 
mette, on the Lake Shore, a suburb north 
of Chicago, by the followers of the Bahai 
faith, at an approximate cost of a million 
and a quarter dollars. It is to be used 
as a universal house of worship, open to 
all sects and religions, dedicated to the 
independent investigation of truth, the 
oneness of God and the oneness of man- 
kind, to the harmony of science and re- 
ligion, the diffusion of knowledge and ed- 
ucation, the promulgation of universal 
religion and universal peace. 

Abdul Baha, the present leader of the 
movement, has said that some material 
things exert a great spiritual influence, 
and that when this universal temple of 
worship is completed, with all its acces- 
sory buildings in which will be carried 
out the practical teachings of this cause, 
those who visit it will receive a new spir- 
itual understanding of the unity existing 
between work and worship. 

The architecture of the Temple has cre- 
ated a sensation. Mr. H. B. Mayoingle, 
president of the Architectural League of: 
America, has declared it to be the first 
new idea in architecture since the thir-: 
teenth century. Mr. Bourgeois, who is 
himself a follower of the Bahai faith, 
attributes ‘the design of the Temple to in-: 
spiration received from a spiritual source. | 

The model of the Temple was recently 
on exhibition at the Kivorkian Galleries tn 
New York and the Art Institute in 
Chicago, where it attracted great atten-. 
tion because of its exquisite and unique, 
architectural beauty. As a well-known 
sculptor said: “At first you think it is 
Oriental. But no, it is something quite 
new.” Some ‘architects speak of it as) 
the most original idea in architecture for 
centuries. It blends the great classic 
forms of the past into a new synthesis, as | 
the Bahai teachings bring the essential 
spiritual and social principles of the dif- 
ferent religions into a new simplicity and 
oneness. The tracery on the dome weaves 
the symbols of the world religions into 
one blended pattern of a new beauty. 
There you find the Greek cross, and the 
Roman cross, the Crescent, the Jewish tri- 
angles, the five-pointed stars of the lim- 
ited unities of the past, the nine-pointed 
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star of the universal unity of the future. 

The Temple with its nine doors will be 
set in the centre of a circular garden sym- 
bolizing the all-inclusive circle of God’s 
unity. Nine pathways will lead to the 
nine doors, and each one coming down the 
pathway of his own sect or religion or 
trend of thought will leave at the door 
the dogmas that separate and, under the 
dome of God’s oneness, all will become one. 


There they will worship morning and 
evening, using those teachings of love and 


unity which all divine religions hold in 
common. Around the central dome there 
will be nine chapels open to any one or 
any group. In these chapels will be 
found the sacred scriptures of the world’s 
great religions. The Temple will be al- 
ways open to every 
one to come, study, 
and worship in his 
own way. At night it 
will be brilliantly 
lighted, and the light 
will shine forth 
through the tracery of 
the dome, a beacon of 
peace and unity rising 
high above Lake Mich- 


igan. The central au- 
ditorium will be 162 


feet in height and di- 
ameter. Choirs of 
children in the galler- 
ies will chant the 
prayers and lead the 
songs in the services 
of worship. 

Around the central 
house of worship 
there will in time be 
built various eduea- 
tional and philanthro- 
pic institutions. 
These institutions are 
the expression of that 
universal love to all 
races and_e religions 
which is the spirit of 
the new age. All to- 
gether these institn- 
tions will form what 
Abdul Baha calls the 
“Mashrakol Azkar,” or 
“The Dawning Point of 
Praises,’—praises to This 
God in prayer, praises 
to God in loving service 
to mankind. “When,” 
he writes, “these insti- 
tutions, college, hos- 
pital, hospice and es- 
tablishments for the incurables, univer- 
sity for the study of higher sciences and 
advanced educational courses, and various 
philanthropic buildings are built, the doors 
will be open to all the nations and all re- 
ligions. There will be drawn absolutely 
no line of demarcation. The charities will 
be dispensed irrespective of color and race. 
The gates will be flung wide to man- 
kind ; prejudice toward none, love for all. 
The central building will be devoted to 
the purposes of prayer and _ worship. 
Thus for the first time religion will become 
harmonized with science and science will 
be the handmaid of religion, both shower- 
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ing their material and spiritual gifts on 
all humanity.” 

Wonderful as the architectural. design of 
the Temple is, those most concerned in its 
erection see in the universal service it 
will render to mankind its supreme im- 
portance. The Bahai message is prima- 
rily a message of unity. It recognizes the 
divine elements which underlie all great 
world religions, and views them, as Max 
Mueller has so beautifully expressed it, 
“as links in a chain which connects heaven 
and earth and which is, and always was, 
held by One and the Same Hand.” In the 
design of the Temple, provision has been 
made for bringing together under one roof 
all these separate links. Surrounding the 
main and central auditorium will be nine 


“MOST ORIGINAL IDEA IN CENTURIES” 


architectural creation of Louis Bourgeois, a 
Bahaist, came to him in a rare spiritual experience, 
and the building will be used, when completed, as a 
temple for all souls, being erected for this universal 
purpose by devotees of the faith throughout the world, 
at a cost of a million and a quarter dollars. 


smaller rooms. These rooms are to be 
offered as places of worship to the fol- 
lowers of the various religions. Here 
they may meet and conduct their services 
according to the teachings of their own 
prophets. Followers of Buddha, Krishna, 
Zoroaster, Moses, Jesus the Christ, Moham- 
med, and others, all will find a welcome 
here. 

All the encyclopedias contain accounts 
of the early history of the Bahai move- 
ment. AS with the Christian religion, 
the Bahai message was heralded by a 
forerunner, in the person of Bab. Follow- 
ing him came Baha’o’llah, through whom 
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the so-called Revelation was given to the 
world. Then Abdul Baha, the present 
leader of the movement, who received his 
authority as interpreter of the teachings 
shortly before the death of Baha’o’llah, 
which occurred in 1892. 

The Bahai teachings offer a definite plan 
for the material, moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual reconstruction of a divided world. 
The plan is as striking as it is compre- 
hensive, and admits of adjustments to 
meet the needs of an evolving civilization. 
This reconstruction they recognize as the 
supreme and tremendous task now facing 
the world, and believe that for its accom- 
plishment, a divine power is needed—yea, 
is absolutely indispensable. 

The aim of the Bahais is to spread 
light in the world. In this connection, 
Abdul Baha has said, “Light is good in 
whatsoever lamp it may be burning.” He 
further teaches that the light brought 
by the great prophets of God has always 
possessed a twofold power. It not only 
illumines minds, but also warms hearts 
and causes the latent possibilities depos- 
ited therein to spring into life. Such a 
divine light, the Bahais believe to have 
reappeared in Baha’o’llah. 

With the Unitarians and other liberals 
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the Bahais believe that revelation is pro- 
gressive and comes to the world not only 
through the great prophets but also 
through the minds of men as they unfold 
under the direction of “those masters of 
wisdom, those sources of faith, those 
cuiders of will, and those lords of love.” 

Therefore, each soul inspired by this 
message is urged to spread it according 
to his ability, and he is told that “the 
effect of the word spoken by the teacher 
will depend upon the purity of his purpose 
and his severance from all else save the 
will of God.” There are no priests, min- 
isters, or paid teachers in this cause. For 
one of the teachings of Baha’o’llah is 
that in this new day every child must be 
taught some art, business, or profession 
by which he shall earn a livelihood, and 
whatever spiritual service he may render 
to the world must be given as a free-will 
offering of love. Abdul Baha has said 
that this message must be spread by deeds 
as well as by words, for “deeds are more 
powerful than words, and deeds reveal 
the station of the man.” 

Thus they seek to spread their message, 
believing that through it cold hearts may 
be melted in the fire of the love of God, 
blind eyes opened to spiritual light, deaf 
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ears unstopped that God's voice may be 
heard, dumb lips unsealed that His 
praises may be sung, and weak wills 
strengthened for service to His glorious 
Cause. 

Bahais are distinguished principally for 
the universality of their conceptions, their 
unity of purpose, their realization of spir- 
itual power and dependence upon spiritual 
forces, their apparent ability to fuse into 
one brotherhood all conditions, races, re- 
ligions, and classes of men, and their 
abounding faith that through the co-opera- 
tion of all these various elements and the 
power of the Holy Spirit, God’s kingdom 
may be established upon earth. 

The unity existing in the teaching of 
leading Unitarians—such as William El- 
lery Channing—and those of Baha’o’ lah 
resulted in Abdul Baha’s being invited to 
speak before the May Meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association and in 
many of our leading churches throughout 
the United States and Canada, when he 
visited America in 1912. Everywhere the 
truth-seeking, liberty-loving liberals of the 
Western world recognized in this vener- 
able Eastern seer a man of vision and deep 
spirituality. Hence the erection of this 
beautiful temple is of special interest to us. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Several times a day a batch of letters is dropped on the desk of the assis- 
tant to the secretary of the League, whose principal activity is the ad- 
ministration of the Unitarian Campaign. 


There is a wealth of inspiration in these letters. 
secretary herewith takes you into his confidence. 


Pe 


The assistant to the 


The other day, in a single mail, there came to his desk two communi- 
cations. 


One of them, from a church which was staggered by the quota assigned, 
but accepted it and then failed to meet it during the intensive canvass, re- 
ported the addition of $15,000 to the total previously subscribed. 


The other, from a church which had never accepted a quota or named a 
local chairman, contained a contribution of $200 for general denomi- 
national purposes. Incidentally, this church has not had a minister for 
several years. 
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11,286 Unitarian laymen recognize the spirit which these extreme cases 
typify; it is the spirit of their organization, thus defined: “To promote 


il : * tag Ae 
| the worship of God and the love and service of mankind, in the spirit of 
| Jesus.” 
Z ’ 
/ UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
| 7 Park Square—Boston 
am it 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


_ Notes and Announcements 

Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, minister of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian), Ruth- 
erford, N.J., who recently resigned, has, 
reconsidered her resignation. She will be 
given leave of absence until January 1, 
1923. 


Parish News Letters 


Active Young: People’s Club 

KALAMAZOO, MicH.—People’s Church, 
Rey. Julia N. Budlong: 
Club ‘was organized by a group of young 
people. Meetings are held in the church 
parlors every Sunday evening. Interest- 
ing speakers are heard. Moving pictures 
are shown by a machine which was pro- 
eured largely through the efforts of the 
Club. The Club also has taken up a study 
of ithe stage and dramatics, and produced 
recently Tolstoi’s play, ““Where Love is, 
there God is.” Another play in prepara- 
tion is O. Henry’s “The Third Ingredient.” 
The officers are as follows: President, 
Monroe Shakespeare; secretary, Miss 
Ruth Hayden; chairman of the musical 
committee, Mrs. Monroe Shakespeare ; 
chairman of the commissary committee, 
Miss Hazel Prentess. 


Campaign to Revive Church 


SALEM, OrEe—First Unitarian Society: 
This church was without 8 minister for 
three years. At a parish meeting it was 
voted to sell the property and turn the 
funds over to the American Unitarian 
Association to be held in trust; but visits 
from Dr. Earl M. Wilbur and Rey. Frank 
Fay Eddy of Eugene, Ore., resulted in a 
sufficient revival of interest to warrant 
the beginning of services. Several new 
people have heen interested, and services 
have been held regularly each Sunday 
evening since Paster with a small but 
loyal attendance. The foundation has 
-been laid. A real campaign is under way 
to revive the church and build up’ the 


congregation. The property was deeded 
to the American Unitarian Association, 
recently, instead of being sold. The 


church will be repaired during the sum- 


ea Young People Are Working 


West SOMERVILLE, MAss.—Second Uni- 


tarian Society, Rev. Robert Allen Singsen : 
The month of April saw the completion 
of a satisfactory year. An every-member 
canvass in March resulted in an increase 
in the number of subscribers. Several 
hundred dollars more than usual was 
raised. The men of the parish took 
charge of this undertaking. The Laymen’s 
League has a membership of over fifty 
and has been active during the year. The 
Alliance, with a membership of nearly 
fifty, has performed its usual excellent 
work, and has increased its number by 
sixteen since last September. The -Mar- 
tineau League of young people has been 
active and has increased its membership 
from twenty to fifty-three. The young 
people have given numerous entertain- 
ments and dances from which a profit of 
$200 has been realized. 


The Channing 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presivent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. -BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


The 


CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 


HiecuHGatn, Lonpon, N.6, ENGLAND 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Healthy situation at top of Highgate Hill. 

Large Grounds. 


Work on Modern High School Lines. Prepara- 
tion for London University Matriculation. 


Apply for Boarding or Day Prospectus to— 
Miss Aticm HaicH, M.A., Head Mistress. 


The Committee of Management include Mrs. 
Copeland Bowie, Miss Ethel Hart, Mrs. Blake 
Odgers, J.P.. Mr. R. M. Montgomery, K.C., and 
Mr. Harold Wade. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduates 
of high standing and large promise intending to en- 
ter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling fellowship vield- 
ing $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Souraworrs, D.D., 
President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


NorfolK House Centre 
ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


38 years of Increasing Service to our Commun- 
ity. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 


Classes, Clubs, Fellowship 
make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 


Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
We need $4,000 Subscriptions from New Sources. 


CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIBFE, Presiden}. 
MARGARET W THACHER, Clerk. 
DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Com. 


Donations may be sent to 
MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Trevsurer, _ 
261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offerin 
about 125 courses in eight departments o 
study. Supplementary work at Pacifie School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


a BOSTON 
NBTTTUTED YOUNG MEN’S _!conroratep 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montelair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 

11,286 laymen, organized in 241 Chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
Sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship; — 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; . 
widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 

active personal pactictnatie in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


Y i PARK saQ., BOSTON iy MASS. ak 


—. 
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Spending the 
Campaign Fund 


wa 


Think of what it is going to mean to the Church—to the entire cause of 
liberal Christianity—to have a fund of three million dollars (and we 
hope it will be more) to spend in improving and equipping the various 
agencies of the Church—your representatives—for this work! 


Money cannot take the place of faith and earnest effort but it can make 
them more effective. We know that the faith and effort are with us; 
the raising of the fund is a proof of that. But the fund is only a prelim- 
inary to the real campaign which is to be a united effort to further the 
cause of liberal Christianity, to quicken the religious life of the whole 
nation. 


The administration of this fund is a great trust. It has been placed in 
the hands of persons who will expend it with the greatest care and effi- 
ciency. Every penny will be made to count. 


Naturally you will be interested in learning how this money is being 
spent. There is one place where you can get this information—THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


With the co-operation of the Campaign Committee, THE RecisTeER will 
publish, from week to week, reports and articles telling just how these 
funds are being distributed and what results are being obtained. These 
reports are going to be an intensely interesting record of the progress of 
liberal Christianity. 


In addition to these, THe RecisTER will continue to give you articles on 
all phases of religious activity by the leading writers of the day. It will 
present church news from every corner of the globe and keep its readers 
fully informed on all topics of interest to liberal Christians. 


Dr. John R. Mott said recently that THe RecisTer is one of the three 
best religious papers. We are going to make it the best. 


You can keep in touch with the Church in its great forward movement 
by reading Tue RecisTer regularly. It will come to you every week for 
a year at a cost of only $4. 


Tue. CuristTiAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 


This order blank is for Boston 9, Mass. 


your convenience. We 


Please send me Tue Recister for 


urge you to mail it (or a 
letter, if you prefer) at 
once so that you will be 
“sure to get our coming 


numbers. 
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“Just one more question, Uncle.” “Well, 


well, what is it?” “If a boy is a lad and 
has a stepfather, is the lad a stepladder?” 


—Boston Transcript. 


“Ma, was Robinson Crusoe an acrobat?” 
“T don’t know. Why?” “Well, here it 
reads that after he had finished his day’s 
work, he sat down on his chest.” 


Why is it, when one is wakeful at night 
and waits for the clock to strike in order 
to learn the time, it is always half-past 
something ?—Newark Evening News. 


An architect remarked to a lady that he 
had been to see the great nave in the new 
ehurech. “Don’t mention names,” the lady 
replied. “I know the man you refer to.”— 
The Gas Magazine. 


“Willie, did you put your nickel in 
the contribution-box in the Sabbath-school 
to-day?’ ‘“No,mamma. I ast Eddie Lake, 
the preacher’s son, if I could keep it an’ 
spend it fer candy, an’ he gave me permis- 
sion.’”’—Denver News. 


Customer: “Can I see your city direc- 
tory?’ Drug Clerk (peevishly): “It’s in 
back, and I’m too busy now to get it.” 
“Oh, all right. I wanted to buy two boxes 
of cigars here to send to a friend, but I’d 
forgotten ‘his address. Good-bye.”’—Life. 


Her mother, anxious to overcome this 
weakness, said as she was leaving her, 
“Remember, darling, that an angel will 
still be with you when I take the candle 
away.” “Mummy,” pleaded a small voice, 
- “T’d much rather you took the angel and 
left the candle.”—Boston Globe. 


A verger was showing a visitor round a 
church. The passage through the wooden 
altar-rail was flanked by, two stout posts 
with particularly large and round wooden 
knobs on top. Nothing interesting about 
them. No one would think of photograph- 
ing one of them. But he would after hear- 
ing the verger. “A little while ago, sir,” 
he said, “we had a very short-sighted 
bishop, here, sir, and he confirmed one of 
them knobs.”—Amateur Photographer. 


On one occasion a bishop was waited 
upon with a complaint that one of his 
clergymen in the diocese was wearing the 
hood of an Oxford Master of Arts when 
he had not taken that degree, and had 
therefore no right to the distinction. As 
the gentleman who made the complaint 
waxed eloquent on the subject, he ex- 
claimed dramatically, “That, my lord, is 
what I call wearing a lie on his back.” ‘TI 
don’t think we need quite such strong 
language as that,” said the Bishop, in his 
most soothing voice: “I think we shall 
meet the exigencies of the case if we call 
it simply a false hood.” 


One of the best things our Unitarian 
friends have done for the whole nation 
has been the invention of the “Wayside 
Pulpit.” Many a traveller is thereby 
heartened. Yet sometimes unexpected re- 
sults occur. Just at dusk the other even- 
ing two motor-cars drove up in front of 
a Unitarian edifice situated at the fork 
of the roads. The travellers read almost 
simultaneously the text of the ‘week, 
which ran as follows, ‘“‘Whatever road you 
take, it joins the broad highway that leads 
to God.” “Can’t you give me a little more 
definite direction?’ shouted one autoist 
to the other. “You see, I want to get to 
Boston to-night.—The Congregationalist. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY YEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from i:dividuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts end generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Assoctation as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rey Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


. Joan Mac Durriz, Ph.D. 
PRINCIPALS: ‘ips, JouN Mac Dugrir, A.B. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about, reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 


Proctor Academy Inn open for season. 
Ideal location, excellent food, good accommodations. 
Lowest rates. For reservations address 


Proctor Academy Inn 
Andover, New Hampshire 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
aeey ice at 11. The church is open daily: from 
9 until 4. hk 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont’ and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 


minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, July 24, Rey. John pb. Reid, 


Boston, Mass., will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 A.M. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5.. All welcome, 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, July 24, Rey. Henry W. Foote, 
Professor, Harvard Divinity School, will preach. 
All seats are free. You are cordially invited, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHES— 
TER (1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
ministers. Sunday, July 24, Rey. Adelbert L. 
Ifudson will preach. Subject, “Contentment and 
Progress.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and 
Musical Director. Church service at 11 A.M. 
Cordial welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester 
Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then surface ear 
to Meeting House Hill. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 5 


Your Summer Address 


Tuer ReGisteR will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to : 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 


16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tum RuGIsTER 


